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For the Companion. 


THE HARVEST HOME. 


Prize Story. 
By &. F. Hopkins. 

That was a bright October morning when cer- 
tain of the Quantick farmers were gathered for 
the purpose of working out their road-tax upon a 
troublesome hill in a by-road of School District 
No. 6. 

“Boys,” said the road-master, Homer Burn- 
ham, of Cherry Farm, “pitch in lively, will you, 
this morning, for we knock off work at noon to- 
day. Most of us who belong in this district don’t 
want to miss the Harvest Home at the school- 
house this afternoon.” 

“Harvest Home! What ’n thunder’s that?” 
inquired Sol Durfee, a long, withy chap from a 
rocky, charcoal-burning fastness of the town, 
within which new things and new names penetrat- 
ed but slowly. 

“Come and find out for 
yourself, Sol,” Mr. Burn- 
ham answered. “By all 
accounts, ’twill be worth 
your while.” 

“Anything 
queried Sol. 

“No, nothing. Free’s 
the air up on Bald Hill,” 
and Mr. Burnham moved 
along to consider a bad 
gully and wash-out where 
some rude stone-laying 
would be needful. 

“Say !” broke forth Sol, 
after sume minutes of 
reflective pole - laying, 
“what time does this ‘ere 
circus begin ?” 


to pay?” 


“Two o’clock sharp,” 
answered the nearest man 
to him, a black-haired, 
bushy - headed Goliath 
with the jolliest of vast 
red faces. ‘Il ought to 
know; I aint heerd much 


of anything else since 
planting-time. You see, 


schoolma’am, she gave a 
lot of vegetable seeds to 
the scholars in the spring, 
‘n’ offered some pretty ta- 
kin’ premiums for the best 
yield, the most sorts, the 
best specimens, and so on, 
’n’a good many of the 
boys have taken to farm- 
in’ on their own hook. 

“My boys’n girls together have cultivated ’bout 
an acre, ’n’ I guess there warnt never half the talk 
and fuss made runnin’ one o’ them wheat-farms 
out West, big’s a whole county. I reckoned fora 
while in the spring ’t I might as well give up the 
idee of any crops myself this year; ’t looked as 
if that acre’d use up all the manure in the barn 
cellar, ’n’ I wintered twenty head o’ critturs, too, 
’n’ keep nigh on to a dozen hogs.” 

He paused to enjoy the laugh of his hearers. 

“But I tell you, boys,” he continued, “that 
acre’s worth seein’. ’F an inch o’ pusley should 
take a premium, that ground couldn’t compete 
for it! I didn’t plant any garden myself, but 
bought all our green stuff of the young ones. ’N’ 
they think their everlastin’ fortune’s bout made. 

“But, Sol,” he said, interrupting himself, ‘do 
you mean to say you aint heerd nothin’ of our 
deestrict school lately? We're gettin’ tony over 
here, you'd better believe. Know who’s ben teach- 
in’ for us the last four quarters ?” 

Sol shook his head. 

“Why, man, yer ben asleep? It’s Edith Mayo, 
Squire Mayo’s daughter, over to Hilford. This 
Edith’s his youngest gal. Had all the schoolin’ 
’t could be thought on, ’n’ ben all over the world. 
They say there aint any kind o’ lingo hardly ’t 
she can’t speak, or tell what it means.” 

“Old maid, I s’pose,” interjected Sol. 

“Old maid! !” flung back Goliath. 





So be you! 
“Bout twenty-one or two.” 

“Homely, then, or she’d ha’ got married by this 
time, with a father rich as Squire Mayo, ’n’ goin’ 
everywhere ’n’ knowin’ so much herself,” reasoned 
Sol. 

“°T might be she knew foo much,” Goliath an- 
swered, with his great langh. “You can jedge 
"bout her looks this afternoon. I’ve seen homelier 
women "t had got married.” 








Sol was puzzled at the shout of laughter that 
greeted this sentence. 
“But anyways, folks would as soon ha’ thought 


pel, ’n’ they hang round her like bees round a mo- 
lasses barrel. 


“She does everything to make ’em like her 'n’ 


o’ Queen Victoria’s teachin’ a deestrict-school as | to int’rest ’em in their school; ’n’ she’s waked ’em 


one o’ the Mayos. Burnham's the trustee, ’n’ he 
said you might ha’ knocked him down with a 
feather when she rode up here from Hiltord with 
old Dr. Leavitt ’n’ applied for 
the school. 

“Burnham mistrusted ’twa’n’t 
bony fidy, but the old doctor 
said ’twas, ‘n’ backed her up 
strong, ’n’ of course she got the 
school. 

“°T seems, from what the 
doctor told Burnham .after- 
wards, that Squire Mayo’s got 
two other daughters at home 
that’s been pretty much helpless 
for years. One of ’em’s got a 


up smart, too, *bout what’s goin’ on to home, out- 
door ’n’ in, there’s no disputin’. 
“But I don’t take no great stock in her notion 
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spine disease, and t’other’s nervous, ’n’ gits all 
sorts of uncomt’table notions, ’n’ sometimes won't 
see nobody but her nurse for weeks at a stretch. 
“The old doctor says nothin’ was the matter 
with these girls in the first place, but their bein’ 


too tenderly brought up. ’N’ he told the Squire 
’n’ his wife plain out what he thought, ’n’ they 
took a different turn with this Edith. 

“They kep’ her out door,’n’ had her l’arnt to 
dance, ’n’ ride horseback, ’n’ swim, ’n’ row a boat, 
’n’ dig in the garden; ’n’ she’d teachers to take her 
here ’n’ there to see curious places ’n’ things, ’n’ 
finally one of ’em went over to the old countries 
with her, ’n’ was gone four or five years, travellin’ 
round ’n’ studyin’. 

“She come home "bout two years ago, ’n’ I guess 
*twarnt very lively for her in their big house to Hil- 
ford, 

“«’N’ as near’s the doctor’d speak out, Burnham 
thought the girl got restless like, ’n’ Squire Mayo 
’n’ his wife were oneasy bout her ’n’ asked the 
doctor what to do for her. The girl laughed ’n’ 
said nothin’ ailed her but the want o’ something 
to do, ’n’ it mustn’t be play-work, neither. 

“The old doctor ’n’ she are great cronies, ’n’ he 
told her he’d find some work for her in his son 
Ted’s parish, if she’d go. You know young Dr. 
Leavitt’s superintendent ’f the schools in Quan- 


| tick. 


“She'd jumped at his offer, ’n’ as her folks’d 
give her the moon if she wanted it, she come ’n’ 
staid—which was more’n any of us expected. She 
ain’t a bit stand-offish; jest as simple ’n’ friendly 
’s if she’d lived up here 'mongst us all her days; 


| *n’ you'd think to see her ways with every body, that 


we could all tell her something she’d never l’arned 
before. 

‘*°N’ as for the scholars, they've gone clean cra- 
zy "bout her; everything she says is law ’n’ gos- 











that farmers pizen themselves, ’n’ shorten their 
days with bad air ’n’ bad livin’, 'n’ I tell my young 
folks ’t I shall last as long as I’m good for any- 
thing, ’f Ido eat half a mince-pie, or a plate o’ 
cold boiled pork ’n’ peppersass jest at bed-time. 
I don’t hender their goin’ to bed hungry, ’f they 
want to, or freezin’ themselves with the winders 
open all night. : 

“As long as the risin’ generation leaves us some- 
thing kind of natural to eat, we must give in to 
all the rest for the sake of a quiet life.” 

“That’s so,” put in one of the workers. “Why, 
I led our sink drain off, meek as Moses, *bout a 
mile, jest to be quit o’hearin’ the surmisin’s that ’t 
leached into the well—t’other side o’ the house! 
And as for our cellar, ’tis whitewashed ’n’ finified 
so ’t I don’t expect a potato’ll dare to sprout, or a 
cider-cask to burst in’t, this winter!” 

“Going to make much cider this fall, Ben?” 
here inquired a mild-eyed, depressed-looking man, 
stopping his shovelling to straighten his back a 
minute. 

“’Bout same’s common, — five or six cask®. 
’Nough for vinegar, mince-pies ’n’ apple-sauce. I 
suppose you'll make a hundred or two, Russ ?” 

“T do’ know, I do’ know,” returned his question- 
er. “Guess you'll have to ask the schoolma‘am,” 
he added, rather bitterly. 

“The schoolma’am !” 

“Well, you see, we don’t cross my boy Dave 
much to our house ever since he got that—that 
hurt, you know; ’n’ Dave he’d believe the sun 
rose in the west if Miss Mayo said it did; ’n’ he’s 
got all strung up now about its bein’ wicked to 
drink ’n’ sell cider. 

“There’s that old pippin orchard, ’n’ a great lot 
of natural fruit besides, that aint fit for nothin’ 
but cider, ’n’ we’ve always made it ’n’ sold it to 
anybody ’t asked for it, ’n’ cleared pretty well 


on’t; but Dave he’s sot up now ’t he’ll never draw 
another drop for nobody, ’n’ he’s a frettin’ ’n’ a 
teasin’ me to promise it shall all be made into vin- 
egar. 

“You all know how much profit there is tryin’ 
to sell cider-vinegar against them vitr’ol fellows ; 
’n’ I don’t see but what my apples’ll have to waste 
where they fall,—what 
the cows can’t eat. But 
anyhow, Miss Mayo’s 
certainly ben dreadful 
good to Dave, ’n’ he fol- 
lers her like her shad- 
der.” 

For a moment or two 
no one spoke. Whatever 
each thought, an 
equal difficulty held the 
men silent. 

Those who disagreed 
with the speaker as to 
the use and sale of hard 
cidér as a drink, hated to 
wound the kindest-heart- 
ed of men and neighbors. 
And all knew that Rus- 
sell weakness 
for whatever would 
toxicate 


one 


Slocum’s 
in- 
had long sad- 
dened his otherwise hap- 
py home, and at one time 
had filled it with agony 
that could never be for- 


gotten. 

For once, when he was 
partially dazed — with 
rum, he had driven a 


high-piled hay-rack so 
recklessly that his little 
twin boys, his only living 
children, were thrown 
from the load. One was 
instantly killed by strik- 
ing upon a stone; the 
other — Dave — terribly 
crippled for life by the 
passage over him of one 
wheel of the heavy rack 

It was Sol Durfee who 


gave a turn to. their 
thoughts. 

“She picked out a 
handsome location to 


teach in, anyway,” he re- 
marked. ‘Norocks, nor 
nothin’, ’n’ buildin’s tip- 
top!” 

“Oh, shet up, shet up, 
Sol, ’n’ don’t expose your 
ignorance,” remonstrated Goliath, otherwise Rich- 
ard Latham, one of the foremost of Quantick 
farmers. ‘You go home with me ’n’ have some 
dinner when ’ts noon, ’n’ afterwards we'll try to 
let a little light in on your Bald-Hill darkness. 
Is’t a bargain ?” 

Sol hesitated. “Why, thank you, Mr. Latham, 
I should like it first-rate, but I look ruther rough 
to be ’round ‘mongst folks in their store clothes.” 

“TI guess nobody’ll faint at seein’ a man in his 
workin’ dress,” said Mr. Latham, in an encourag- 
ing tone. “’N’ you always look’s if your moth- 
er’d just turned you out of a band-box,” he added. 

“Well, if you say so, I'll go,” said Sol, after a 
moment’s thought. 

It was getting toward two o'clock as Mr. La- 
tham, in his big double wagon, with Mrs. Latham 
and a baby or two on the rear seat and Sol by his 
side, turned his horse sharply from the highway 
into wv cross-road that ran high along the eastern 
face of a chain of craggy hills. 

“Looks like town-meetin’, don’t it?” Sol ex- 
claimed, as they drove around a shoulder of hill, 
and a half-mile of winding way, dotted with going 
and coming wagons and travellers on foot, came 
full into view, with midway of the distance, a 
gathered cluster of wagens and people around a 
roadside building, that seemed the objective point 
of the opposing streams in the road. 

Mr. Latham turned back from inspecting a car- 
riage that had dashed closely up to his wagon. 





“Here’s old Dr. Leavitt ’n’ Squire Mayo behind 
us!” he said. “’T must be Squire Mayo’s team 
they’re in. "Taint every day we have gold- 
mounted harnesses ’n’ a nigger driver on the Peep- 
Toad Road! I hope the carriage knows what 

| thank-ye-ma’ams be!” 

Sol was intently scanning the gray building in 

| the lessening distance. 
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“Ben a-brushin’ up consider’ble round the old | “Perhaps the Superintendent, or indeed any one 


school-house since I was along here,” he remarked 
at last. “’T used to be the forsakenest-lookin’ 
place round, ’n’ land so rocky and springy % 
wa'n’t good for nothin’ but to hold the rest o’ 
God's creation together! 


“What!” continued Sol; “roof 0’ the school-house | 


painted red; a new porch with vines on’t; a new 
wood-house; a bank-wall in front with hitching- 
rings; posy-beds; the beginning of an—arbor, I 
guess, and—what’s that?’ He rose up for a min- 
ute in the wagon in his eagerness to account for a 
jet of sun-shot spray he had caught a glimpse of. 

“Well, there!” he exclaimed, as he dropped 
down again, “a fountain, sure’s shootin’! Go it, 
District No. 6! I’m beat now.” 

Mr. Latham chuckled. 

“Don’t give up yet, Sol,” he said. ‘Look at 
the rustic seats scattered round, ’n’ they’ve 
planted out ’bout a dozen fruit-trees, some cver- 
greens, ’n’ grape-vines to run over all the rocks 
too big to haul off the yard. 

“The deestrict,’’ he went on, “built the wood- 
house, laid the bank-wall, ’n’ drew the stones into 
place for t’other, but the scholars have done all 
the rest, Miss Mayo plannin’, ’n’ workin’ right 
with ’em. She give the school some light garden- 
tools ’n’ some handy carpenter’s tools, ’n’ the boys 
made a closet in the wood-house to keep ’em in.” 

“'’N’ the fountain?” asked Sol, who seemed 
struck by this bit of water-work, “’d the boys 
make that, too ?” 

“Yes; Miss Mayo got them the fixin’s—pipe ’n’ 
a hogshead—’n’ Steve Whipple, the blacksmith 
’n’ wheelwright’s got a boy here, Roduey, the in- 
geniousest kind with tools, ’n’ he tinkered the 
pipe, ’n’ ’twa‘n’t much then to lay it to the boilin’ 
spring jest beyond the upper wall, sink the hogs- 
head ’n’ fill it partly up with pebbles ’n’ gravel, ’n’ 
dig a waste-way. 

“Tis pretty in that greensward, aint it, Em’ly ?” 
addressing his wife. 

Here they drew up at the school-yard steps, and 
Sol flung himself zealously over the wheel to help 
Mrs. Latham and the babies safely down from 
their perch. 

“Exhibition Building,” in sensational letters 
upon a placard affixed to the wood-house, drew 
their steps first in that direction. The ground 
was thickly carpeted with juniper twigs, while 
the plain pine boards of the sidings were almost 
hidden behind spreading fans of giant polypods, 
against which branches and bouquets of brilliant 
leaves blazed. 

A table encircling the walls and draped with 
feed-bags was piled with fruits and vegetables; 
while a central one, in white, and garnished at 
either end with a towering bean-pot dasher— 
wooden churns of an obsolete pattern, filled with 
grasses, cat-tail flags, autumnal flowers and berries, 
the churns wreathed with creeping jenny, and 
feathery clematis—was devoted to girlish handi- 
work. 

The culinary exhibition was restricted to breads 
—bolted and unbolted wheat, rye and Indian— 
and to canned fruits. 

The sewing and knitting work had a like sim- 
ple range; each girl over eight years old had 
made a shirt, knitted a pair of stockings or mit- 
tens, and furnished a little pile of mended arti- 
cles—a stocking, a frayed table-cloth, a patch set 
in a piece of cloth by a thread—while the babies 
had hemmed, each one, a napkin, and marked it 
in sampler stitch. 

Presently the bell summoned them within the 
school-house. 

The place was crowded. When the little bustle 
of entrance and seating was over, Sol glanced 
about him. 

“Jiminy!” he burst out suddenly, but only his 
nearest neighbors heard him. 

Mr. Latham coughed down a laugh. He knew 
well enough what had wrung out Sol’s exclama- 
tion; an apparition in dark blue leaning lightly 
against the desk on the platform—an apparition 
with vivid effects of brown eyes, dark red hair, 
the apple-blossom tints of perfect health, and 
knots of cohosh berries in their triad leaves worn 
at throat and belt. 

A step below her waited the eagerest of small 
pages—a boy with a cherub’s face set closely 
upon a painfully distorted chest. 

The high wainscot of the old-fashioned room 
had been freshly painted brown, the walls gray. 
Maps hung upon the walls, some architectural 
photographs, the familiar birds of the region col- 
ored atter life, and, in the place of honor, Murillo’s 
Madonna of the wind-blown draperies. 

A rack at one side held gymnastic wands and 
rings, a corner cupboard “Chambers’s Encyclope- 
dia,” and upon a broad, low shelf attached to the 
platform-desk were dictionary, gazetteer, and vari- 
ous books of reference. 


“Our exercises this afternoon will be very brief 


and simple,” Miss Mayo said. “We have met 
chiefly to look at some of the year’s outdoor work, 
for the award of the premiums, and to say—good- 
by, for a little time. 

“Each one of the scholars has written a ‘etter, 
recoutiting his or her year’s work, failures and 
achievements. These letters I should like the 
parents to keep as a sort of way-mark. 

“We have been devoting ourselves to the things 
all ought to know, and most of us must know, to 
fulfil the duties of our station. I have found a 
great happiness in the quick intelligence of my 
scholars, and their easily-roused interest in the 
noble side and wonders of country life. 








who would like to do so, will question the scholars 
upon any subject concerning which they should 
reasonably know something. They may betray 
ignorance, but I am sure there will not be apathy. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


After the questioning there will be some reading, | 
two or three poems recited, we shadl sing one; 


song, then will come the giving of the prizes.” 

For nearly an hour questions and answers flew 
back and forth in the most spirited fashion. 

Miss Mayo was right. Dulness certainly was 
not in that school-room. 
had finished, Squire Mayo asked a long series of 
questions concerning American history and the 
administration of our Government. Most of the 
answers here were so clear that Sol, the most ar- 


dent of politicians, could hardly restrain himself. | 


“That's the talk!” he whispered Mr. Latham. 
“Aint they got it pat?’ and he gave his knee such 
a resounding clap that dire confusion over- 
whelmed him. 

Brief readings followed—scraps of editorials, 
bits of dialogue, anecdotes, poems, unequal in 
merit of course, but all so articulate, so free from 
woodenness, so clearly understood, that the senior 
Dr. Leavitt instantly paid a high compliment to 
the readers en masse. 

Then came a Harvest Home poem, recited by its 
author, one of the older girls, and then the lame 
boy stepped upon the platform. A long breath of 
satisfaction stirred the house. Little Dave Slo- 
cum’s voice was as angelic as his face, and a reci- 
tation by him was a treat always. 

“The Drunkard’s Home,” he announced, stead- 
ily. Everybody felt a quiver of pain, and some 
stealthy glances were turned towards his father 
and mother. Strongly and keenly and tenderly 
the poem dealt with the phases of the common 
tragedy. Long before the recital was over there 
were wet eyes throughout the house. Tears rolled 
openly down Mrs. Slocum’s face, and her husband 
shaded his with his hand while the pathetic little 
voice, though it faltered, went steadily on to the 
end. 

The joyful reception of the awards was a relief 
to the strained feeling. A foe to saleratus forever 
will be that proud small maiden whose hand the 
Superintendent desired to shake because her best 
loaf of brown bread contained no soda, and when 
Mr. Latham’s boys carried off two premiums, for 
Egyptian corn and the best lot of vegetables, their 


father for the minyte would hardly have grudged | 


their acre a whole year’s fertilizers. 

The violin went to Dave Slocum—our gentlest 
boy and sweetest singer”—the little slip of paper 
read. As quiet was restored again, Mr. Slocum 
rose. 

‘“Miss Mayo,” he said, “and all present. I’m 
no hand at speech-makin’. But you all know 
whose fau’t "tis my boy is as he is, cut off from 
other boys’ work ’n’ play ’n’ int’rests. You all 
know why he couldn’t compete for any premium 
with the rest. 

“But, after all, Dave’s gathered in his harvest 
this year! His father’s his harvest, for I declare 
to him now, before you all, that, so help me God, 
I’ve drunk my last glass of liquor, ’n’ made, ’n’ 
sold the last drop of anything to craze ’n’ ruin a 
feller-mortal !” 

Little Dave looked piteously at his father for a 
moment, across the crowd, then turned in his seat 
on the platform-steps, and burst into sobs against 
Miss Mayo’s knee. She soothed him for a mo- 
ment, then rose, holding him by the hand. 

“Children,” she said, *‘leave your music-books 
and bring your Bibles instead. Dear friends,” 
she added, “‘we must borrow the best words for 
our thanksgiving. Will you all rise while we 
sing?” 

The scholars clustered about her. Full and 
clear the words rang out, little Dave’s voice soar- 
ing aloft like the sound of a silver trumpet: 


“When the Lord turned again the captivity of 
Zion,” through the whole triumphant burst, to 
that blessed assurance of sad hearts—‘They that 
sow in tears shall reap in joy.” 
way they went and wept, scattering their seed. 
But returning they shall come with joyfulness 
bringing their sheaves with them.” 

All stood in reverent hush when the Psalm was 
ended. Miss Mayo broke it at last with a tremu- 
lous voice. 

“1 hardly know whether I’m sorry or glad at 
this moment,” she said. “But I am deeply grate- 
ful to every one connected with this school for 
the happy year I have spent in it. And I want 
to bespeak your kindness for the far better teacher 
who will, next term, succeed”—she could not go 
on. 

The parents were crowding forward with ex- 
clgmations of regret, and her scholars flung them- 
selves upon and round her with a storm of re- 
proachful outcries. 

Young Dr. Leavitt bent down to her, asking a 
question. "He must have taken blushes and si- 
lence for assent. 

‘Miss Mayo allows me to say to her dear pupils 
and friends in this district, that she is likely to 
become a permanent dweller in Quantick,” he 
said—a pin could have been heard to drop—‘and 
though the district indeed loses her as a teacher, 
she will visit it frequently after Christmas as 
Acting Deputy-Superintendent. I am generous 
enough to hope,” he finished, with a laugh, ‘that 
my immense gain is not to be your lasting loss.” 

Mr. Latham’s hat was swung round his head ; 
his feclings must have vent. 


When the Drs. Leavitt | 


“Going on their 





| 








“Hurrah for Neighbor Slocum !” he cried, “and 
hurrah for our new Deputy - Superintendent! 
Best wishes, Dr. Leavitt, and no malice!” 

When Sol, like a good boy, recounted this 
afternoon's events to his mother, he wound up 
with, “And that’s their Harvest Home, ’s they 


eall it. J sh'd name it the Love-Feast in District 
No. 6.” 
———__$_$_<@——__—— 
TRUTH. 


Great truths are greatly won, not found by chance, 
Nor wafted on the breath of swumer-dream; 
But grasped in the great struggle of the soul, 
Hard buffetings with adverse wind and stream. 
HORATIUS LONAR. 
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| 
FAY LIPPITT’S FOURTH OF JULY. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 

“Now, boys,” said Mr. Croswick (of Croswick, Todd 
& Co.), “to-morrow is the Fourth, and here’s a dollar 
for each of you. In return for which” 

He paused, in order to enjoy the surprise and pleas- 
ure with which his munificence was received. For 
munificence it truly seemed to Horace Romer and Fay 
Lippitt, who had never before had quite so much spend- 
ing money all at once. 

They were the “boys;” bright, ambitious young 
lads of fifteen and sixteen, who had entered the service 
of the firm a short time before, and had shown an equal 
willingness to work hard for small pay—and promo- 
tion. 

“In return for which,” Mr. Croswick went on with a 
smile,—having fully got back his money’s worth in wit- 
nessing the delight with which they pocketed their dol- 
lars,—“‘in return for which,here’s a little matter of busi- 
ness I’d like to have you attend to.” 

Horace thereupon stepped eagerly in advance of Fay, 
and reached out his hand for a paper Mr. Croswick 
held. He wished to show how ready he was to per- 
form the required service. He also wished to forestall 
his companion, whom he could never see preferred be- 
fore him in any matter, without a jealous pang. 

As for Fay, his face shone with no less zeal to serve; 
but being half a year younger than Horace, he thought 
it right that Horace should, if he chose, accept the chicf 
responsibility. 

“You will go to town to-morrow, like most of our 
boys who have any money to spend,” Mr. Croswick 
continued, still holding the paper. ‘It won’t be asking 
too much of you, I think, if I request you to call 
on Mr. Hurd, who lives, you know, on River Street. 
He owes us twenty-five dollars. He will be at home 
to-morrow, and as he is often away, will be glad the 
bill is sent, even on a holiday, that he may pay it. Here 
it is, receipted. Of course you will bring it back if he 
doesn’t pay it. If he docs, you will bring me the 
money.” 

So saying he reached over Horace’s shoulder and 
gave the paper to Fay. 

“Do you mean for me to take charge of it?” said 
Fay, surprised, while Horace looked as if he had 
been struck. 

“Yes; but of course, Horace will be with you. Here 
are tickets for the boat.’’ 

Then with some final instructions in regard to col- 
lecting the bill and taking care of the money, Mr. Cros- 
wick dismissed them. 

“Tsn’t it grand!” Fay exclaimed, in high spirits, as 
they left the counting-rvom together. 

“TI don’t see anything very grand about it,’? Horace’ 
muttered moodily. “And I don’t see the use of my 
going with you to-morrow. ‘Though I suppose I shall 
have to.”’ 

“What do you mean?” said Fay, looking at him in 
astonishment. ‘Are you angry because he gave the 
bill to me instead of you? He couldn’t give it to both 
of us.”’ 

“That’s all right!” said Horace, while his gloomy 
brow said it was all wrong. ‘But I was reaching for 
the bill, and I don’t know why he shouldn’t trust meas 
much as he does you.” 

“He does; of course he does!” Fay protested, try- 
ing to soothe his friend’s wounded feelings. ‘Don’t 
spoil it all now!”” 

“Well, I won't,” said Horace, beginning to be 
ashamed of his foolish envy, and resolving to conceal if 
he could not conquer it. 

He had come out of his cloud when the two met the 
next morning and set off together for the day’s excur- 
sion. 

The ride down the river and across the bay was de- 
lightful. They found on board the steamboat several 
boys they knew, and allon landing went together to 
the park, where they enjoyed the noise and excitement 
of a Fourth of July in the city, as only boys can. 

But the business with which he had been entrusted 
was on Fay’s mind. Horace showed little interest in 
it; and it was only when Fay, after urging him in vain, 
was actually setting off without him to see Mr. Hurd, 
that he finally consented to leave their companions and 
accompany him. 

“Because,” as he said, “I suppose you will tell Mr. 
Croswick if I don’t.” 

“T don’t see why I should tell him,” said Fay. “Only, 
you know, he said you were to go with me.” 





| just to say we have been up in one!” 


that it was worth everything else that this or any other 
Fourth of July could show. 

“T will, if you will!’ said Horace, who, having beat- 
en Fay at lifting and breathing und shooting, was now 
in an amiable mood again. 

“TI will, if you will!” said Fay, glad enough to have 
made his companion good-natured at so slight a cost. 

“Come on!” said Horace. 

The balloon was surrounded by a pretty constant 
crowd of spectators, kept back from it by an enclosure, 
within which any person was admitted on the payment 
of fifty cents. That entitled him to an aérial voyage to 
the extent of I know not how many hundred feet of 
rope. 

“T’ve always wondered how it would seem to go up 
in a balloon!” said Fay, in a tremor of excitement as 
they paid the fee and went in. 

“It will be worth a good deal more than half-a-dollar 
was Horace’s 
way of looking at it. 

One end of the rope was attached to the aérial car, 
and the other to a windlass, which let it out rapidly as 
the balloon went up, and wound in slowly to bring it 
down again. 

“Is there any danger of its getting away?” Fay in- 
quired, as he and Horace mounted the platform against 
which the car was held fast. 

“Not the least, not the least in the world,” said one 
of the men in charge. “Step aboard! Take your seats 
on opposite sides, so as to balance the car. All ready! 
Now keep your seats, young gentlemen, and bon voy- 
age!” 

The boys were ina flutter of expectation, with just 
enough of nervous apprehension in it to give zest to 
their delight. 

There was indeed little danger of the rope’s break- 
ing; but if they had known what an old balloon it was, 
or what a strain was just then put upon it by the in- 
tense heat of the afternoon sun expanding the gas with- 
in and rarefying the air without, they might have had 
fears of a different catastrophe. 

The word was given, the windlass whirled, out flew 
the rope and up went the balloon. Higher! higher! 
the two boys and the handkerchiefs they waved over 
the sides of the car growing rapidly less and less to the 
sight of those below. Then the brake was put on and 
the speed of the ascent gradually slackened. 

Meanwhile, how describe the sensations of the two 
voyagers mounting into the blue? It seemed almost as 
if the planet were suddenly dropping away from under 
them and was sinking into space. 

The crowd below, the park with its booths and 
groups, the city itself with its squares and streets and 
wharves, receded swiftly and became reduced to a 
map, while the world expanded around. 

“See the little steamboats down there in the bay!” 
said Horace. 


“And the villages all about! I do believe we can see 


| our village off there!’ exclaimed Fay. 


“If our folks only knew!” said Horace, to whom the 
glory of the thing was even more than the thing it- 
self. 

“I’m glad my mother won’t know till I get safe home 
and tell her about it,” replied Fay. ‘*Wouldn’t she be 
frightened?” 

“Of course,” said Horace. 
silly!” 

“T thought it was going to be cold up here,’’ Fay re- 
marked, ‘But it’s just as warm!” 

“T believe they’re stopping us,” said Horace. ‘It’s 
too bad! I wish the rope was ten times as long. What's 
that?”’ 

It was a strange rending sound over their heads, fol- 
lowed by a rushing and hissing noise. Fay turned pale. 

“What can it be? I smell something!” 

“Gas!” murmured Horace, with frightened lips. 

“I wish they would take us down!” cried Fay. “T’ll 
shout!” 

Putting his face over the side of the car, he perceived 
by the upward current of air that they were descend- 
ing already. 

“T think the balloon has burst!’’ said Horace. 

“We are falling!”’ gasped Fay. 

Down! down! faster! faster! strong and furious 
came the upward rush of air, with shouts and cries of 
alarm from the spectators below. 

“‘We shall surely be killed!” said Horace. 

“Oh! my mother! my mother!” said Fay. 

What a sight it was to the people in the park! The 
balloon shot down faster than the rope could possibly 
have been wound in, even had the men at the windlass 
been prepared. 

At the same time the light breeze that prevailed car- 
ried it far beyond the enclosure from which it had risen, 
beyond the borders even of the park,—over the street 
where carriages and hoftse-cars were passing. 

The collapsed case fortunately doubled in its netting 
as the freighted basket bore it down, so that it became 
shaped something like an umbrelia, and its descent was 
somewhat checked. 

A murmur of horror and dismay went up from the 
crowd, and there was a sudden rush towards the spot 
where in an instant, it was expected, the two boys 
would fall to the ground. . 

But before it reached the earth the balloon made a 
strange halting and swaying movement, incomprehensi- 
ble to those who witnessed it at a distance. 

The billowy bag had caught on a line of telegraph 


“Mothers are always 





They found Mr. Hurd at home, and he paid the bill 
in bank notes, which Fay received and counted with a 
coo! air of business that made the heart of Horace burn 
in his bosom. That he, the older of the two, should 
thus sit by and see the other manage the matter so in- 
dependently, was to him a bitter humiliation. 

Mr. Hurd gave Fay an envelope in which to place the 
money; which done, Fay put it carefully in his inside 
breast-pocket. Warm as the day was, he buttoned his 
coat over the precious package on going out. 

They returned to the sports in the park; treated 
themselves at the booths, shot at the targets with Ind- 
ian bows and air-guns, and tried the lifting-machine to 
see how much they could lift, and the breathing-machine 
to see which had the biggest breath; saw the puppet- 
show, and the panorama, and the regatta, and having 
eaten a sandwich or two, and drank lemonade, and 
stuffed their pockets with peanuts, each had half-a-dol- 
lar of his own money, or Mr. Croswick’s gift, and one 
great and glorious pleasure left. 

The balloon! 


They did not think of going up in it at first. But 


j Other boys who had had that experience assured them 


wires, which held it for a moment, while the car swung 

under, half-capsizing, and then swung back, striking 
the ground and throwing the boys out headlong. 

| There was acrowd around them in a moment, and 
| sincere was the rejoicing when it was found that they 
| were not killed. 

| They were badly shaken up, however, and Fay was 
for a minute quite stunned. But soon he too was on 
his feet, looking dazed and frightened enough, but de- 
claring that he wasn’t hurt. 

| “T guess we've had ballooning enough for one day,” 
he said, with a pallid smile, as he brushed the dust from 
his clothes. ‘And Fourth of July enough too.” 

“T think so,” said Horace, trembling with agitation. 
“Let’s get out of this.” 

They had many questions to answer as they made 
their way out of the crowd, which gradually dispersed, 
while the wrecked balloon was gathered up and carried 
back to the enclosure in the park. 

The boys felt strangely weak and tremulous when all 

| was over, and soon tired of answering questions. They 
were on their way to the steamboat pier, when Fay, 
, Who had been thinking only of their wonderful escape 








from death, and longing to get home, put up his hand, 
stopped, fumbled hurriedly in his breast-pocket, and 
uttered a despairing cry. 

“The money! © Horace! What shall I do?” 

“You don’t mean you've lost it?” said Horace. 

“It’s gone! it’s gone!”’ said Fay, pulling out the lin- 
ing of his pocket in an agony of terror. 

He thought he had known what fear was when the 
balloon was falling. But what he felt now was some- 
thing even more distressing, in a certain way, to a sen- 
sitive and high-minded boy. Then only his life was in 
danger; but now his honor, his fortune, his future (as 
it seemed to him), were at stake. 


He had lost what he regarded as a large sum of | 


money ; and he had failed in an important trust. 

“Let’s go straight back where the balloon fell,” said 
Horace. ‘Though if you lost it there, somebody must 
have picked it up.” 

“Of course I lost it there,” said Fay. “And if any- 
body picked it up, they must know it belonged to one 
of us.” 

**You may have had your pocket picked before that,” 
replied Horace. ‘JZ shouldn’t have been willing to 
carry so much money about with me, in a crowded 
park, as you did.” 

If this was not intended as a reproach, it was yct so 
different from the consolation he needed, and had a 
right to expect from a friend, that Fay quite gave up, 


and sobbed with despair and grief, as they turned to | 


retrace their steps. 

“What else could I do?” he asked. 

“You needn’t have been in such a hurry to get the 
money. You might have waited till just before we 
started for home. That’sthe way J should have done,”’ 
said Horace, “if J had had charge of the business.”’ 

“T went early, so I could go again if I didn’t find Mr. 
Hurd the first time. And you never told me you 
thought there was danger I might be robbed of the 
money !”” 


“Tf I had said that, you would have thought it was | 


because J wanted to have charge of it. But you felt so 
grand, I saw it was no use for me to say a word.” 


“O Horace!” Fay moaned, at these unfeeling words. | 


“How can you?” 

“I’m only teliing you what’s true,’”’ said Horace. 
“But I’m going to help you all the same. Maybe we 
ean find the money. Anyhow, I wouldn’t blubber like 
that, whether we find it or not.” 

Fay dried his eyes and repressed his sobs, and has- 
tened back with his friend to the spot under the dislo- 
eated and sagging telegraph wires which told where 
the balloon had fallen. 

But of course no package of money was to be found 
in a place so public, traversed by throngs of people. 
And the boys inquired for it in vain. 

Search was indeed useless; yet Fay could not en- 
dure the thought of going home without it. 

“T’d rather dic,” he said, ‘than meet Mr. Croswick— 
and rny mother—and tell them’””—— 

“Don’t feel so!’ said Horace. ‘Come, we've only 
just time to get the boat!” But it was all he could do 
to drag the wretched boy away. 

Half an hour later Fay was sitting on a stool under 
the steambont awning, lonely, disconsolate, with a great 
bump on his forehead, his eyes red, his cheeks pale; 
while Horace, weary of his miserable company, walked 
about or sat with other boys, and talked of his balloon- 
ing adventure. Fay could not bear to talk of it with 
anybody. 

All at once he stepped to Horace’s side, and remained 
near him during the remainder of the voyage. He said 
little, but kept his eyes on him with a desperate, deter- 
mined look, which Horace could not understand. 

On landing, at twilight, they walked up the street 
together; Fay silent and morose, and Horace vainly en- 
deavoring to make sympathizing and friendly talk. 
Fay did not answer, until Horace proposed to leave 
him on a corner. 

“No, sir!’ said Fay, resolutely. 
with me to Mr. Croswick’s.”’ 

“What good will that do?” asked Horace, uneasily. 
“You haven’t got the money.” 

“But I am going to see him all the same. 
are going too.” 

“T don’t see the use.”” 

“You will see, by-and-by. Come along!” 

Fay’s manner was so strange that Horace wondered 
at it more and more, and felt exceedingly uncomfortable 
as he went with him a little way down the dusky street. 
Then he held back again. 

“T won't go to-night!’’ he exclaimed. 

“Then you will do another thing!” said Fay, seizing 
him by the arm, and confronting him with blazing cyes. 

“What’s that?” cried Horace, backing against the 
fence. 

“You know well enough,” said Fay, in a low, fierce 
voice. “Give me that money!” 

“What do you mean?” said Horace. 

“Give me that money!” Fay repeated. 
it! I know you've got it!” 

Horace tried to hold him off with one hand, while 
with the other he reached around, as if to steady him- 
self against the fence. 

“How should I have it?’ he cried. 
fool! I haven’t got the money!” 

“Go with me to Mr. Croswick, and tell him so! Let 
him search you in my presence. Then I’ll believe you.” 

“Pll go with you,” said Horace, pale and agitated. 
“Only tell me what has put such a strange notion into 
your head.” 

“T’ll tell you when we get to Mr. Croswick’s,” said 
Fay. 

“Tell me first, or I won’t go!” 

“Very well, then, I'll tell you. Mr. Hobart came to 
me when I was alone on the steamboat, and said that 
hefore I came to myself, after we fell out of the balloon, 
he saw a stranger pick up a package in a yellow envel- 
ope that had dropped out of my pocket, and hand it to 
you! Sol know you have had it; and I believe you 
have got it yet. What's that?” 

Horace had dropped something behind him, through 
an opening in the fence. In an instant Fay looked over, 
reached through, and had the precious package in his 
hand. 

He merely looked to see that the seal was unbroken, 
then thrust it back into his own pocket, and once more 
buttoned his coat over it. He said nothing, but hie 
whole countenance gleamed. 


“You are going 


And you 


“You've got 


“Don’t be a 


Horace stood in a stupor of fear and bewilderment | ing many broken clouds in the sky. For a quarter of a 


until he saw him starting off. Then he called after him 
imploringly,— 
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“Don’t tell Mr. Croswick !” 

“Why shouldn’t I tell Mr. Croswick?” 

“TI didn’t mean any wrong! I wasn’t going to steal 
the money! I was only going to hand it to Mr. Cros- 
wick somehow.” 

“How could you be so mean, so cruel to me ?”? Fay 
demanded. 
| “I was angry because he trusted you,’’ Horace con- 
| fessed; ‘“fand I had been wishing something would hap- 
pen to make him sorry he hadn’t trusted me instead. 
| Then the man gave me the package. I thought I would 
| keep it for awhile, and pretend afterwards I didn’t 
| know, in the confusion, it had been given to me. Then 
when you felt so bad, I wanted to let you know, but 
the longer I kept it the harder it was to explain” 
“QO Horace! Horace!” was all Fay Lippitt could say. 
‘Must you tell Mr. Croswick?” Horace asked. 








necessary that I should tell him.” 

Fay kept his Word. He handed the money to Mr. 
Croswick, saw him count it, said he had had a pretty 
good time, spoke carelessly of the rather too rapid de- 
scent of the balloon, to account for the bunch on his 
forehead, and then ran home to his mother. 
comfort to tell her all. 

Whether Mr. Croswick heard of Horace’s unworthy 
conduct from other sources, I cannot say. He was a 
sagacious, observant man; and he did not need that 
knowledge to teach him which of the two boys was the 
more worthy of trust. 


It was a 
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“For the Companion. 


IN PERIL. 
My story that follows is given almost word for word 
from a letter that I received not long since from a friend 





Telegraphic Institute. His name is 
W. P. Whitcomb. After leaving the 
| Institute he had entered one of the 
| Western Union offices as an operator, 
| but his health failed and he ‘emi- 


grated” to Colorado about a year since, and went into 
business with his brother there raising cattle. 

Their range was on what is known as the “divide,” 
well back on the frontier, where they were in some dan- 
ger from the Ute Indians. It was ina region, too, where 
game was abundant. 

Their cabin, fifteen by twenty-five fect, and situated 
near the foot of the mountain, was of logs and had a 
clay roof. Of its surroundings my classmate says: 

“Picture, then, the mountain range extending nearly 
north and south, and a good-sized creek flowing out 
along a bottom at about right angles to the mountains, 
the channel skirted on both sides with thick timber and 
underbrush. 

“Our cabin stood some fifty or sixty rods from the 
mountain-side, on the right bank of the creek, and with 
the space in front of it comparatively clear and open, 
though dotted here and there with trees and bushes. 
Along the left bank of the creek, opposite our place, 
ran a newly-opened road, or trail. 

“On one side of this road, then, was the creek and 
timber, and on the other side, running out from the 
mountain parallel with the creek, was a high bluff cov- 
ered with trees and clumps of bushes. I specify thus 
particularly in order that my adventure there may be 
better understood. 

“Shortly after moving into our cabin, we came home 
one day from working on two new claims we had tak- 
en, and found that we were nearly out of flour. As 
there was none to be had in the neighborhood, it was 
nevessary to send to Denver, some forty miles distant, 
forasupply. It chanced that our nearest neighbor, a 
man named McBride, was about to make the trip; I 
| therefore concluded to go over and send by him. 

“Accordingly, after supper, I crossed the creek and 
walked to McBride’s place, some three miles distant. 
Expecting to get back before night had fairly set in, I 
did not cumber myself with a gun. 

“But I sat and chatted awhile with the family. It 
chanced that a younger sister of Mrs. McBride had just 





come to visit her from the East. She was a very pret- 
| ty girl,—almost any girl, in fact, looks pretty on the 
frontier,—and she had brought, with other games, books, 
| ete., for passing the time, the little word or letter game 
called Battle of Words. 

“JT had not seen that game before, andI became much 
interested in it; so much, indeed, that when I bade the 
family ‘good-night’ and set off for home, it was nearly 
eleven o’clock. 

‘““‘When a person becomes accustomed to travelling 
alone through the forest, danger is never thought of. It 
is really safer than a city by night; there are no rob- 

bers or garroters, and wild beasts are generally dis- 
posed to keep out of sight. 
| Tt was moonlight, though not very bright, there be- 


; mile or more my way lay through McBride’s field; 
j then, crossing his fence, I was soon in the new road by 


| the creek. 


| ly as ravenous hind as hard to kill. 
“No; I think you have told me the truth—and it isn’t | 





in Colorado, who was a fellow-student with me in a | 











1 heard a most terrific and unearthly yell! 

“I knew it was the cry of a ‘mountain lion,’ as the 
settler’s call the Colorado cougar, for I had heard these 
creatures yell before. Their horrible screeches are 
enough to make a mantremble, even when sitting com- 
fortably within his own house. 

*‘Alone and unarmed as I was, the cry, for amoment, 
fairly set the cold shivers running all over me, and I 
stopped short. Owing to the echoes, I could not tell 
from what point the sound came; but after an instant’s 
hesitation, concluding it would be as safe to go on as to 
go back, I hurried forward, my heart beating wildly and 
every sense on the alert. 

“This ‘mountain lion’ is much more of a tiger, or jag- 
nar, than a lion, and though smaller than a tiger, is ful- 
Hunters in this re- 
gion, no matter how well armed, never attack this beast 
unless the advantages are all on their side. 

“It sometimes requires a dozen shots from the heavi- 
est gun to kill one of them; and I have known instan- 
ces where the ‘lion,’ after receiving his death-wound, 
has succeeded in killing his slayer, man and beast be- 
ing found dead together. The worst of it is, too, that 
this ‘lion’ will often boldly attack men. He and the 
grizzly bear, I believe, are the only animals found in 
the United States which will do that. 

“JT had stolen forward but a few rods, when I heard 
the yell again, louder than at first, and manifestly com- 
ing from the long bluff out to my right. 

“Never in my life have I felt my nerves give a worse 
jump; I shook ull over in spite of myself. 

“It was evident that the ‘lion’ had come nearer. 
fancied that he had seen or scented me; 


But I had not gone many steps here, when | 


I 


and as he 


seemed to be a little in my rear, I now fairly flew 
towards home, especially where the timber gave me 
the least shelter. 





In the more open spaces I did not | 







hurry, because I feared it would embolden my ugly 
pursuer if he saw me running from him. 

“T even pulled off my boots to give greater lightness 
and enable me to scud more silently; and you may be 
very sure I did not break a twig, or rustle a branch, if I 
could possibly avoid doing so. As I ran, I almost held 
my breath to listen—expecting every moment to hear 
the crashing of the brush as the ‘lion’ came on. 

“But while listening for that, I again heard the yell— 
closer than before and now right behind me. 

“The lion was in full chase; and I had taken scarcely 
ten steps after this, when to my horror, I heard another 
blood-curdling screech directly in front of me—between 
me and the cabin. 


“There were two lions abroad instead of one; a pair, | 
probably. It would be death to stand still, I thought, 
and no more than death to press on; so with my large 
pocket-knife open in my right hand, and clutching a 
stick which I had caught up with the other, I sped 
cautiously forward, hoping that I might dodge past the 
lion ahead, or that my brother would hear the yells of 
the savage animals and sally forth with his rifle to 
meet me, since he knew that I was unarmed. 

“Then it occurred to me that perhaps he had strolled 
away from the house during the evening, being fond of 
going out moonlight nights, and had himself fallen a 
victim to the lions. 

«Just as I came near the fording-place of the creek, 
beth lions gave a simultaneous yell, and seemed so near 
to me, that I plunged iv and was soon on the other side. 
The timber on this side was not so thick, and as the last | 
cry of the lion ahead seemed to come from between me 
and our house, which I was now in sight of, I darted to | 

| 
| 
| 











the right, to make a detour and approach the cabin 
from the back side. 

“Already I had glimpses of the light through the | 
window, but could hear nothing of my brother, and | 
not daring to call out, I kept veering off farther to the | 
right, dodging from one clump of trees or brush to an- | 
other. | 

“In making these runs, I would stoop over, so as to 
keep myself low to the ground and within the shadows, | 
and thus worked along, watching in every direction with 
the utmost vigilance. Clouds sailed under the moon, 
now and then, making it alternately light and dark. 

“The ground, fortunately, was favorable, there being 
neither swamp nor rocks, either of which would have 
retarded my flight, while it would not have a 
much of an obstacle to my pursuer. 

“Sixty or seventy yards from the house, I hegan to 
feel safer, when suddenly, loud and sharp, broke the 
crack of a rifle, and at the same instant I /e/t, rather 
than heard, the quick, blistering whizz of a carbine 
ball past my very face. 

“So close did the slug go to my head as to fairly 
daze me for the moment. Then I sang out lustily, to 
avoid a second ball, for I knew it was my brother. 

“Will! Mercy on me! Is that you?’ exclaimed 


Ed, in a frightened tone, running forward from the 
door. ‘I took you for a lion. There’s been one yell- 
ing round here all the evening, and I saw you crawling 
along there, in a stealthy way, and thought ’twas the 
lion, for certain.’ 

“«**Twas a bad shot, Ed,’ said I; ‘I cannot compli- 
ment you on it. But, under the circumstances, I can- 
not say that I am sorry.’ 

«Thank Heaven 1 am no better marksman!’ cried 
Ed, fervently; ‘if, indeed, Heaven did not mercifully 
divert that ball, for I thought I had a dead sure thing 
on you!’ 

“Next day we found that the lions had killed one of 
our three-year-old steers, out on the range, and dragged 
the carcass a quarter of a mile into the timber, down 
the creek. 

“Doubtless they found the beef a better, and cer- 
tainly a more abundant, feast than I would have made 
them; and I was exceedingly well pleased with their 
choice. 

“We considered it neither safe nor wholesome to have 
such neighbors in the vicinity, so Ed and I resolved to 
put them out of the way the first opportunity that we 
had. 

“T have neither time nor space at the end of this long 
letter to give you full details of how we accomplished 
the feat, but we did it, and can show you the lions’ 
skins as proof.” 


~@— — 


For the Companion, 


THE FOURTH OF JULY. 
Historic Celebrations of the Day. 
By James Parton. 

In the early part of this century, an English lady, 
Mrs. Trollope, came over to this country and embodied 
her observations in two volumes of burlesque. 

She found very little to please her, but one thing she 
did like—the manner of celebrating the Fourth of July. 
She says that on that day the American people seem to 
wake up from a three hundred and sixty-four days’ 
sleep, to be filled with genuine enthusiasm and to be 
really generous, or at least liberal, in their expendi- 
tures, 

Even up to the time when she wrote, the bitter feel 
ing existing in the United States towards England had 
by no means passed away, and the recollection of the 
events celebrated seemed still perfectly fresh in the 
public mind. 

The people were also more thoroughly convinced of 
the success of their great undertaking than they had 
been when Independence Day was first celebrated. 

That first Fourth, as an Irishman might say 
ebrated on the eighth. The Fourth of July, 1776, when’ 
the Declaration was signed, was Thursday, and it was 
not until the following Monday that it was publicly read 
in Independence Square. 

That first celebration, who can realize it? 


was cel 











On Mon- 
day, at noon, July the eighth, the Declaration was read 
to a vast multitude by a young man of stentorian voice, 
who stood upon a platform in Independence Square, 
which had been erected some time before hy Prof. Rit- 
tenhouse for the purpose of observing the transit of 
Venus, 

In the evening, the royal insignia of lion and unicorn 
was brought down from the large hall of the State 
House into the same square, and there burned, amid the 
cheers of the crowd. 

A copy of the Declaration, printed upon a broad 
shect, was sent to every State, and as fast as the news 
reached them, similar scenes occurred. It was read at 
the head of every regiment, at every centre of popula. 
tion and at every gathering of the people. 

The records of many towns in New England contain 
the entire document in the best penmanship the clerk 
could command. Debtors were set free from prison; 
statues of the King were overthrown; the lion and uni- 
corn were everywhere burnt, and so far as any one could 
sec, the Declaration had the unanimous and hearty ap- 
proval of the people. 

A most touching fact of the time used to be related 
to American guests by the poet Rogers at his famous 
breakfast-table in London, 

On the morning when the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was printed in the London papers, the poct’s 
father at family prayers added a short prayer of his 
own composition for the success of the colonies, and 
he repeated this prayer every morning through all the 
gloomy scenes of the war with unfailing hope and trust, 
until the peace of 1782 was signed, which conceded in- 
dependence. 

We happen to know where the author of the Decla- 
ration spent a portion of that memorable Monday, when 
the Declaration was thundered forth from the Ritten- 
house platform. 

Credible tradition reports that he was the guest that 
day of Dr. Enoch Edwards, at Frankford, near Phila- 
delphia, a village long ago absorbed in the growing 
city, although the name survives in Frankford Avenue. 

Upon Dr. Edwards’ farm there was an elevation 
called then Violet Hill, now Elm Hill, upon which he 
built a summer-house, which still stands. 

It is a tradition of the family, that Mr. Jefferson and 
a few other members of Congress had a festive gather 
ing in this old summer-house, July 8, 1776, in honor of 
the august event which had occurred on the previous 
Thursday. 

I do not believe that the little company in that sum- 
mer-house were as jovial as the people in Independence 
Square, who seemed to think that independence was 
won, when it had only been declared. 

At that time, there were arrayed against the thirteen 
colonies a fleet of a hundred armed vessels and an army 
of fifty-five thousand men, backed by all the resources 
of the British Empire. 

The first anniversary came round after a year of min- 
gled encouragement and gloom. Strange to relate, the 
day was celebrated everywhere in 1777 very much as it 
has been ever since. 

In Boston, for example, a suitable discourse was de- 
livered in one of the churches. There was a great as- 
semblage on the Common of soldiers and civilians, all 
of whom joined in drinking,— 

“Success to The Thirteen United States,” 
while the guns upon Fort Hill, at Castle Island, Hull 
and on the ships of war in the harbor, filled all the re- 
gion with smoke and thunder. 

Then there was a salute of thirteen discharges from 
brass cannon posted in Congress Street, both guns and 
powder being of home manufacture. 
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At Philadelphia, the celebration was brilliant in 


the extreme. All the shipping was gayly dressed | sun was setting, the old man articulated some 
in flags and streamers, and every vessel fired the ; words, which were supposed to be,— 


magical number of thirteen guns. There was a 
magnificent banquet, attended by Congress, the 


State govern- 
1776 


ment, officers of 


the army, and 
strangers of dis- 
tinction. 


Read this, too, 
from a Philadel- 
phia paper of the 
week : 

“The 
band of 
taken at Trenton 
the twenty-sixth 
of December last, 
attended and 
heightened — the 
festivities with 
some fine per- 
formances suited 
to the joyous oc- 


Hessian 
music, 


casion; while a 
corps of British 
taken 
service 


deserters, 
into the 
of the continent 
by the State of 
Georgia, being 
drawn up before 
the door, filled up 
the intervals with 
Seux-de-joie.” 


































THE YOUTH’S 


John Adams lived a few hours longer. As the 


’ 


“Thomas Jefferson still lives.’ 
As the sun sank below the hills, a noise of shout- 
ing was heard in the 
village and reached 
to the room where 
the aged patriot lay 
dying. 

The people were 
cheering the toast 
which Mr. Adams, 
himself, had given 
them for the occa- 
sion the day before. 

“ INDEPENDENCE 
FOREVER.” 

While the cheers 
were still audible in 
the chamber, the old 
man breathed _ his 
last. 

The hundredth an- 
niversary, as all readers 
remember, was signalized 
by the Centennial Exhi- 
bition at Philadelphia, as 
well as by an extraordi- 
nary ceremonial in Inde- 
pendence Square, within a 
few feet of the spot where 
Rittenhouse’s _ platform 
stood, from which the 
Declaration was first pub- 
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At Charleston, S. C., the celebration was joy- 


licly read in 1776. Bayard ‘Taylor was the poet 


ous and splendid, beyond anything of the kind | on that occasion. 


ever before seen ina city famous for its pageantry. 


The exhibition buildings, numerous and spa- 


The times that tried men’s souls passed away. | cious as they were, were on that day too small to 


Independence was gained and peace returned. 
It was for many years the custom to select the 
orator of the oc 





of the legal profession. 

Daniel Webster was one of these Fourth of Ju- 
ly orators. Inthe year 1800, when he was eigh- 
teen years of age, and amember of the junior class 


of Dartmouth College, he accepted an invitation of 


the citizens of Hanover, the little village in which 
the college is situated, to be their orator on the 
Fourth of July. 

It proved a memorable occasion for him. 

The youthful orator, after bowing to the mag- 
nates gathered on the platiorm, stood forth to ad- 
dress the people and his tellow-students. He was 
a tall and slender youth, not robust, of complex- 
ion unusually dark, and his hair black as a ray- 
wing. Without being handsome, he had 
three great beauties : dark, deep-set, glowing eyes, 
a magnificent forehead, and singularly fine teeth. 

He began by addressing his audience as “Coun- 
trymen, Brethren and Fathers.” He proceeded, 
in a weighty, deliberate way, to sketch the story 
of the Revolutionary struggle, and then he came 
to speak of an event of recent date, fresh in the 
minds of all his hearers, the death of Washington 


en's 


Young as he was, there is something in this pas- | posing romances of human annals. 


sage which ealls to mind his later manner, al- 
though parts of it bear the stamp of the youth of 
eighteen. 

Just fifty-one years after, Mr. Webster delivered 
the oration at the laying of the corner-stone of the 
addition to the Capitol at Washington, which was 
done July 4, 1851, by President Fillmore, in the 
presence of a great concourse of people. 

The threat of secession had become familiar. It 
was not less alarming because familiar, and the 
whole of this masterly oration was a plea for the 
union of these States. 

Two historic anniversaries of the Declaration of 
Independence stand out conspicuously in the ree- 
ords of the century. One was the fiftieth, when, by 
a most strange coincidence, its author, Mr. Jetfer- 
son, and its most eloquent defender, John Adams, 
both yielded up their life. 

On the third of July, 1826, it was evident to the 
family at Monticello, that Thomas Jefferson was 
very near his end, and there arose in all the house- 
hold a desire that his life might at least be pro- 
longed till midnight, so that he might die on the 
great day itself. He also wished it. 

At eleven in the evening he had a moment of 
consciousness, when he asked,— 

“This is the Fourth ?” 

His attendant could not bear to say, No, and 
therefore remained silent. In a very faint whis- 
per, Mr. Jefferson repeated,— 

“This is the Fourth ?” 

The attendant nodded; and the dying man, 
wearing an expression of pleasure, sank again into 
unconsciousness. He lived until twenty minutes 
to one in the afternoon of the Fourth, when he 
ceased to breathe. 


| days of Cleopatra, the greatness of its once flour- 


contain the multitude which gathered. 
I was one of the number, and can testify that 


sion from among the young men | from an early hour the crowd itself was the only | just about six months apart. They divide our 


| part of the show which could be distinctly realized. | 
| But the number showed at least that the interest | 
| in the celebration was not less than it had been a | 
| hundred years before. 
- +e — | 
CALMNESS OF TRUTH. | 
All truth is calm, 
Refuge and rock and tower; 
The more of truth the more of calm, | 
Its culimness is its power. 
Calmness is truth, 
And truth is calmness still; 
Truth lifts its forehead to the storm, 
Like some eternal hill. 
HORATIUS BONAR. 


- «> 
THE LAND OF THE NILE. } 

Egypt is a very interesting country, both in its 
past and in its present. It is august and venera- 
ble in its historic memories. It is the relic of one 
of those mighty empires which ruled the ancient 
world. The grandeur of the Ptolemies, the victo- 

| ries of the Rameses, the luxurious splendor of the 





ishing art and literature, are among the most im- 


Egypt once coped with Imperial Rome in the 
heyday of its power. It once produced warriors, 
scholars, statesmen, artists, men of science, who 
stood eminent among the great men of the earth. 
Philosophers and students have not yet ceased | 
mourning the loss of that famous library at Alex- 
andria, whose shelves were piled high with the 
costly lore of remote ages. 

In Biblical history, too, Egypt was the scene of 
many of the most important events of the Old 
Testament. Were it only for the story of Joseph, 
and that of the flight of the parents of Christ, 
‘gypt would always be a sacred spot in the mem- 
ory of Christians. 

In its present condition, Egypt is interesting in 
many Its noble monuments of ancient 
grandeur, its Sphinx and pyramids, its ruins of 
Memphis, its towers, hicroglyphics and obelisks, 
are gazed at by modern eyes in wonder, and puz- 
zie even modern men of science in the mystery of 
their construction and the vastness of their scale. 
The Nile, with its picturesque Delta, its rainless 
borders, its annual overflow, its broad, steady 
sweep from the strange regions of the “dark con- 
tinent,” its tropical vegetation, is a rare curiosity 
among even historic streams. 

Just now, too, Egypt derives an added interest 
as the centre of serious and alarming events. 

The decay of this wonderful ancient land has 
been in proportion to its former greatness. Long 
since, it became a province of the Turkish crown. 
Latterly, it has had a sort of independence of its 
own, and has been ruled by native princes, with 
the title of “Khedive,” in hereditary succession. 
But its government is wretched. Egypt has long | 





ways. 








been a prey to ignorance, corruption, political in- | 


| cheerful by the snow and before blazing fires. 


| ity, and nature is enthroned in its most brilliant 


COMPANION. 


trigue, extravagance, sloth, tyranny and slavery. 
It has been subject to revolutions prompted by 
selfish ambitions. Its condition is degraded and 
hopeless almost beyond description. 

The main interest attaching to recent events lies, 
not in the condition of things in Egypt itself, but 
in the fact that Egypt is involved in the “Eastern 
Question,” and in the rival ambitions of the Euro- 
pean powers. 

The present Khedive, Tewfik, is, like most of 
his predecessors, weak, indolent, self-indulgent 
and extravagant. An ambitious young Arab, 
Arabi Pasha, has been trying, with the aid of the 
army, to depose Tewfik, and to establish a rule 
which shall resent foreign interference. The quar- 
rel between Tewfik and Arabi is of little impor- 
tance in itself. One is probably as bad as the 
other; either would rule badly enough at best. 

But England and France have agreed to sus- 
tain Tewfik on the throne, for selfish reasons of 
their own. England’s interest in Egypt lies main- 
ly in the fact that the Suez Canal runs through 
her territory. The Suez Canal is the nearest 
water-way to the great English empire of India. 
The interest of France is mainly financial. Egypt 
is the debtor in large sums of the French. So it 
is that both these powers desire to uphold a ruler 
in Egypt with favor and protect their special in- 
terests there. . 

Hence, the rebellion of Arabi has caused Eng- 
land and France to send fleets to the Egyptian 
waters; and all Europe is excited by the confused 
state of affairs in the land of the Nile. 

This condition of things, indeed, is full of peril 
to the peace of Europe. England and France, 
while just now acting together, are jealous of each 
other’s influence in Egypt. The other powers look 
with distrust upon the combined fleets in the Med- 
iterranean. What the end of the trouble will be, 
none can foresee; but it is clear that, sooner or 
later, Egypt must come under the control of one 
or the other of the great military powers of Eu- 
rope. 


—+or- 
TO-DAY. 
To-day is the summit 

Of duty and life, 
The path of endeavor, 

The arena of strife. 


To-day is ours only; 
Work, work while you may; 
There is no to-morrow, 
But only to-day. 
LUELLA CLARK, 


—+~@> 
INDEPENDENCE DAY. 

It is an interesting fact that the great Christian 

festival of Christmas, and the great patriotic festi- 

val of Independence Day, come at intervals of 


year into very nearly equal parts. 
Christmas is a within-door holiday, and is en- 
joyed in the midst of the frosty season, often made 


The Fourth of July brings us to the very height 
of the summer’s glory ; when our fields are green- 
est, the fruits of the earth are approaching matur- 


and varied splendors. . 

Christianity pauses at Christmas, takes account 
of itself, notes its progress and growth, and sur- 
veys the moral and religious condition of man- 
kind. In like manner, six months after, Ameri- 
can citizenship, on the Fourth of July, reviews 
its political year; is reminded of its political 
blessings, and balances its ledger of political loss 
and gain. 

Each festival is one of pleasure and recreation ; 
to the children, of joyous and boisterous pastime ; 
to the youthful, of athletic or sentimental delights ; 
to the mature, of more thoughtful and reminiscent 
occupation. 

In any considerable town or city on Independ- 
ence Day, while the boys and girls are amusing 
themselves with their fireworks and noisy gam- 
bols, audiences are gathered in public hall, or on 
public green, to listen to the teaching of the ora- 
tors. It is wise that, at such times, lessons should 
be sought to be drawn from the meaning of the 
day. The Fourth of July oration is the annual 
political sermon; and the orator is the lay preach- 
er discussing great political truths and events. 

As with individuals, so with nations, each year 
brings, or should bring, added wisdom with added 
experience. We sometimes hear of the triteness 
of Fourth of July orations. But the able orator, 
if he be sound, will ever find fresh themes in 
which to interest and instruct his hearers,—the 
political lessons of the year, as tested by the 
great fact of the nation’s liberty—its power, in 
short, to do what it will with itself. How has 
this benign gift of liberty been used the past year ? 
And, looking forward, how are its uses to be em- 
ployed for the best ? how its abuses avoided ? 

It is worth noting, that a great change has 
come, within the past ten years, over the spirit 
and scope of our Fourth of July orations. This 
corresponds to a change in the tone and spirit of 
the people themselves. We have become more 
practical, more time-saving, more thoughtful. 
Mere emptiness of speech, however glittering, no 
longer satisfies us. We must have substance and 
something which bears practically upon present 
and daily life. 

The old Fourth of July oration, full of wind 
and bombast and boasting and “glittering gener- 
alities,” is fast passing away. The orator nowa- 
days who is most successful connects with his 
patriotic exhortations some living subject of the 
day. He takes a theme of present interest. He 
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connects, with the general subject of our political 
liberty, some special theme which is just now agi- 
tating the public mind, and which is more or less 
akin to that political condition which the Fourth 
represents. 

One will speak of civil service reform; another 
of the relations between capitalist and laborer; a 
third, of wiping away the last proscriptive ves 
tiges of the war; a fourth, of that evil of intem- 
perance, which enters into our politics to debauch 
and degrade them. 

The young man or women, starting forth on the 
uncertain voyage of life, will find it wise to listen 
to these more sober lessons taught by and on our 
Independence Day. Fully understood, they are 
most important to the citizenship of the future; 
and they derive new force with each succeeding 
year, as each year adds anew chapter to the de- 
velopment of the vast problem of a government 
by, of, and for the whole people governed. 


<~6.—_—_—_———— 


SINCERELY MOURNED. 


An American who visited Edinburgh a few years 
ago met, on one of his explorations of the town, an 
old gentleman whose face greatly attracted him. There 
was ashrewd humor, a benevolence, a quiet nobility of 
thought and intent, in the worn, sensitive features and 
brilliant eye, that caused the stranger to follow him 
through the crowd. Presently he stopped an acquaint- 
ance whom he saw exchange greetings with him. 

“Will you tell me who that old man is? I think I 
would rather claim him for a friend than any man I 
have seen in Europe.” 

““All Scotland probably would share in your opin- 
ion,” said his friend. ‘That is Dr. John Brown, au- 
thor of ‘Rab and his Friends.’ ” 

Most of our readers are familiar with the narrative of 
“Rab and his Friends,” which is only a true story of a 
dog, and two old Scotch people, but which is told with 
such wonderful simplicity, power and pathos, that it 
has made Dr. John Brown the household name of a 
friend, wherever the English language is spoken. 

He died in Edinburgh during May, and the English 
papers have been filled with reminiscences of this most 
beloved of Scottish authors since Sir Walter. 

It is a singular fact, however, that in all these allu- 
sions to him, it is the man, not the author, that is dwelt 
upon with tender regret, so entirely did his warm, 
noble nature dominate his genius. 

“His professional practice was of a peculiar kind,” 
says one biographer. ‘He could not come into a fam- 
ily as a physician only; he must visit in it as a friend, 
share in all its joys and sorrows.” 

“As he walked along Prince’s Street daily,” says an- 
other, “this presence was felt like a passing sunbeam by 
old and young.” 





“T saw him once enter a room where 
a conclave of grave directors were met, armed with 
conceit and obstinacy, for a business squabble, but 
at one remark from Dr. Brown, full of good-sense, 
kindliness and humor, the pugnacity and ill-temper fell 
off, and they went cordially to the work in hand, re- 
stored to their better selves.” 

It was this broad, fine sympathy for others, this in- 
tuitive recognition of the best in each man, that gave 
John Brown his power, and has made his death a 
national loss to Scotland. 

Such a closed record has a meaning to the dullest 
boys or girls, just beginning life. They may not have 
the ability of this man, but they can cultivate in them- 
selves that sunny temper and brotherly love, which 
made him the idol of his native city, and a helper to all 
who came nvar him. 


4o>— 
A TOUCHING RECORD. 

The Children’s Aid Society in New York have re- 
cently published a report of their work for the last 
year, and many of the dry official statements have the 
dramatic force and pathos of the labored efforts of the 
great masters of fiction. 

The account of the poor little waifs who were on the 
high road to ruin in New York, and who have been 
sent to the West, is probably the most important part 
of this record of the Society’s work. More than ten 
thousand homeless and friendless children have been 
placed by this Society in homes, where they have had 
pure air, pure influences, and a chance for an honest, 
useful life. 

An effort was made last year to trace the fortunes of 
forty-five children who were placed in Western families 
twenty-five years ago. They were taken from the very 
lowest haunts of life in New York, and if left there, 
would doubtless now have been criminals and paupers. 

William G , a boy six years of age when sent to 
his adopted home, is now a miller of Wisconsin, has a 
good wife and two children, and has gained some prop- 
erty. “THe is a member of the Methodist church, and 
a more honest, truthful man does not live.”’ 

Louise 8 “is an educated, refined woman, a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian church; earns her living by 
dress-making.”’ Her sister is married and “is a most 
estimable wife and mother.” 

Philip W—— has bought a farm, and is looked upon 
as one of the most promising and successful young men 
in the county. 

Samuel C obtained a liberal education, and is a 
thorough business man. 

These are chosen by us at random from the long list 
of cases given in the report, and they represent the 
others. Letters are also given from boys who have 
been in their new homes two or three years. Willy 
G—- writes, “I can plough brush, and do many more 
things. I have lots of fun out here. I have plenty of 
work, plenty of books, and time to swim and catch fish, 
too.” 

Another very little fellow writes, “I am going to 
school. I go after the cows, and milk four. Father 
{the farmer who had adopted him] gave me a calf 
which is to be my own. Grandma says I ought to 
write to you.” 

A young man of twenty-one writes to the agent, “I 
am doing well. I lost three hundred dollars in trade 
last year, but hope soon to make it up. I have tried to 
take your advice; and I hope, with the help of God, to 
live a good, honorable life. You have been the best 














friend I ever had, though I never saw your face.” 
What fiction can equal the significance of these 
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THE YOUTH'’S | 








homely records of lives rescued from the filth of want 
and from vice, and placed on the heights of self-respect, 
usefulness, and love towards God and man? 


4@> 
—— 


OLD COLLEGE DRINKS. 
We fear that some college students are none too tem- 





perate, now that they must choose and furnish their | 


own drinks; but what would be said at the present day 
if our great institutions of learning should put down 
an allowance of “spirits”? and ‘‘toddy’’ to their pupils 
in the “regulations’’? John Esten Cooke, in his ac- 
count of William and Mary College, “the oldest college 
in America” (Williamsburg, Va.), says: 

“On the subject of the consumption of intoxicating 
liquors within the bounds of the college, the views of 
the authorities will probably be regarded as lax, or at 
least, as not amounting to prohibition. 

“Spirituous liquors were to be used only ‘in that 
moderation which becomes the prudent and industri- 
ous student ;’? but for fear this rule might be regarded 
as somewhat vague, the authorities proceed to define 
the species of drinks which the ‘prudent and industri- 
ous student’ was at liberty to use at his meals. 

“From the list were excluded all liquors whatever 
except ‘beer, cider, toddy and spirits-and-water,’ wine 
appearing to be prohibited in consequence of its dan- 
gerous properties, 

“This singular legislation seems to have worked bad- 
ly, and there was much tippling at table in the college. 
In 1798, when the Bishop of Virginia was president of 
the college, and had apartments in the buildings, the 
English traveller Weld noticed that when half-a-dozen 
or more of the students—the eldest about twelve years 
of age—dined at his table, one day when he was there, 
some were without shoes and stockings, others with- 
out coats, and during the dinner they constantly rose to 
help themselves at the sideboard—to ‘beer, cider, tod- 
dy, or spirits-and-water,’ it is fairly to be supposed. 
The most thoughtless reader can here note the differ- 
ence in the public sentiment of that day and this, with 
regard to use of intoxicating drinks.” 

—+or— 
“SHE WAS SO GOOD!” 

Pathos and humor both excite the sensibilities, but 
they have no aflinity for each other. A ludicrous ex- 
pression will spoil the mest pathetic appeal, and not 
only a word, but the way in which a word is empha- 
sized, may change the effect of a sentence. A speaker 
was once telling of the emotions awakened in his breast 
by thoughts of his native village. 

*I see the old house here,”’ he said, “around which 
clustered so many tender associations, and there, too, 
{see my old uncle, sitting in the doorway with sad, 
yearning eyes, and a large tear—on the end of his 
nose.” 

An amusing story is told of an interview between a 
Paris sculptor and his patron. He had made the model 
for the bust of a deceased lady, and sent for the husband 
to criticise it. 

“Criticise freely,” said the artist. 

The widower looked at it long and earnestly. 

“Yes, itis her very self,” he said, “her large nose, 
the sign of goodness’’—Then he burst into tears, 

“What is it made of?” he asked. 

“It is only a clay model.”’ 

«*And you are sure you can easily alter it?” 

“Certainly.” 

Again the widower was silent. 





“Yes, yes,”’ he said at last, “‘the same large nose. 
is the sign of goodness.” 

“Have you any changes to suggest?” asked the 
sculptor. 

“You say you can easily alter it,” said the man, wip- 
ing the tears from his eyes. ‘Yes, yes, I am glad of 
that—she was so very good—make the nose a little 
larger!” 


It 


—+o>—___—— 
KNOWLEDGE SAVED HIM. 

We knew a wise teacher who used to inspire his 
scholars with an intepse thirst for knowledge, and stim- 
ulate them by the assurance that some emergency would 
make profitable any kind of knowledge they might ac- 
quire. There is scarcely any kind of knowledge that 
may not some day be of special service. An anecdote 
of Hugh Miller, the Scotch geologist, illustrates this 
fact. In his boyhood he once saved his life by a knowl- 
edge of rocks which an ordinary boy would not have 
acquired. 

Having lost his father early in life, he received rather 
a scanty school-education. But being a careful reader 
and a sharp observer, he educated himself. His daring, 
courage, and fondness for the cliffs of Cromarty, made 
him a skilful climber, and many were the bold feats he 
performed, along precipices where no companion would 
follow. 

On one occasion he had climbed a lofty cliff for a 
famous raven’s nest. He came within six or eight feet 
of the prize, when he noticed that the smooth rock 
which sloped to it glistened in the sun. He examined 
it more closely, and saw that it was chlorite, a rock too 
slippery to allow any foothold. He did not risk the de- 
scent, knowing the peril. 

Five years later, a famous cragsman reached the same 
point. Knowing nothing of chlorite, he ventured on 
the smooth rock, and in an instant was shot over the 


precipice. His remains were found on the rocks be- 
neath. 
——--—— -+@>— — 
HIS TEST. 


Davy Crockett’s advice, ‘Be sure you’re right and 
then go ahead,” is good under all circumstances. But 
people sometimes are “going ahead”’ before they find 
out whether or notthey are right. This is amusingly 
illustrated by the following story : 

A lady who had a slight difficulty in hearing deter- 
mined to consult an aurist, and place herself under bis 
treatment. After listening to her statements about her 
deafness, the specialist took his watch from his pocket, 
and anes it from him at arm’s length, asked the pa- 
tient,— 

“Can you hear this watch tick?”’ 

“No.” 

He brought it nearer to her. 

“Can you hear it now?” 

“We.” 

“Now?” 

“No, I cannot hear a sound!” 

“And yet you can hear me speak ?”’ 

“Perfectly.” 

“Why, that is str—! Ah, really, I must beg your 











pardon, aii my watch has ona Tried _ 
the same test, I am afraid my hearing would be defec- 
tive.” 

—___—_—+@»>___-_—_—_ 


JOE’S SNAKE-BITE, 

A wealthy Missouri settler had a servant named Joe, 
a big, burly fellow, who was large enough to be brave, 
but who had the heart of a chicken. He was so easily 
scared that he never stopped to look when anything 
startled him, but turned and ran like a frightened deer 
One day, he went out on the cliff a short distance from | 
the house, with a hunter named Bradish, who was an 
old friend of the family, to pick raspberries. While | 
thus engaged his companion heard a doleful howl, and 
saw Joe tumble down in the grass. 


“Oh me! Oh! I’m bit! Oh, murder! 

“What's the matter?” shouted Bradish. 

“Oh, I’m snake- bitten, I’m a dead man!” 
Joe. 

“Let me see,” said Bradish, hurrying to the spot and 
stooping to examine the man’s leg. Pulling away his 
hands and stripping the stocking down, a small, bleed- 
ing puncture over the ankle-bone was scen. 

“What kind of a snake was it?” 

“A rattlesnake—oh!”’ 

“Did you see it?” 

“T beard it rattle. 
I’m turning blind !”” 

“Can’t you see to get home where you can get some 
whiskey ?” inquired Bradish, with a twitch of mischief 
round his mouth. 

Joe was on his feet in a second, and started off on a 
run. 

“Put some hartshorn on the bite!’ shouted Bradish 
after him, and turning back to the raspberry bushes, he 
began carefully to search after the snake. 

When he had satisfied himself he walked to the 
house. Joe was on the floor groaning and praying, and 
his master’s wife was in a great worry about him. She 
had attended to his wants so far as whiskey and harts- 
horn could meet them, and his leg was bandaged till it 
looked as big as his body, but Joe still insisted that he 
should die. 

“Where is the pain?” inquired Bradish. 

“Oh, it’s all over me! In my feet, legs, arms, heart, 
throat, stomach, mouth, nose and ‘eyes! Oh, I’m in 
tortures! I can’t see!” 

“Terrible!” said Bradish, with difficulty steadying 
his voice and features. ‘‘After you had gone I went to 
the spot where you said the snake bit you, andI got 
bitten myself.” m 

“Oh dear!” groaned Joe; “did you kill the snake?” 

“No,” said Bradish, “I thought I wouldn’t. But I 
found out what kind of asnake it was. I saw its bi//— 
and = . taste of it, too. It was a pretty sharp one.” 

“ Bill 

“Yes, pill. 
hen.” 

“Merciful Virgin!’ ejaculated Joe, “TI aint a-goin’ 
to die!’ and the big coward leaped to his feet and tore 
the bandages from his leg. By this time the whole 
household had run into the room to see what was the 
matter, and seeing Joe dancing a jig all over the floor, 
they thought he was crazy and kept near the door. In | 
a few moments, however, Bradish explained the cause 
of the uproar and Joe’s frantic dancing, and they fairly 
laughed the fellow out of doors. 





murder!”’ | 


wailed 


Oh, my goodness! I’m going fast! 





Your rattlesnake was an old setting 
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WHO SAVED IT? 

Hon. Stephen Pleasonton (father of Gen. Alfred 
Pleasonton, Chief of Cavalry in the Union army) was 
an officer in the State Department at Washington dur- 
ing the last war with England. His connection with an 
interesting public document dear to all Americans 
places his name in history beside that of Capt. Wads- 
worth, who hid the Charter of Connecticut in an oak- 
tree. In August, 1814, when the British were daily ex- 
pected in Washington, Mr. Monroe, then Secretary of 
State, ordered that all the papers belonging to the De- 
partment should be packed up and carried to a place of 
safety. 

Mr. Pleasonton had them all put into linen bags, and 
was just leaving his room, when, turning back suddenly 
to see whether anything had been left behind, he saw 
the Declaration of Independence [original copy], which 
had been overlooked in the hurry, hanging upon the 
wall. As quick as thought he cut it out of the frame, 
and carried it away with other valuable papers. In his 
account of the transaction, written to Wm. H. Winder, 
Phila., Mr. Pleasonton says: 

“T obtained carts, and had the papers conveyed to a 
grist-mill, then unoccupied, belonging to Mr. Edgar 
Patterson, situated a short distance on the Virginia side 
of the Potomac, two miles above Georgetown.” 

But shortly after, concluding that the papers would 
not be safe from destruction in the mill, he caused them 
to be carried to Leesburg, and locked in an empty house, 
the keys of which were committed to Rev. Mr. Little- 
john, one of the revenue-collectors. 

The removal was just in time, for the next day the 
British entered and set fire to Washington, and the De- 
partment buildings and public offices were laid in 
ashes. 

Probably only a small proportion of the thousands of 
us who saw the venerable original copy of the great 
Declaration, with its faded ink, in Independence Hall, 
at the Philadelphia Centennial, knew then to whom we 
were indebted for its preservation. 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S REMORSE. 

In the excitement of hunting, sportsmen have but lit- 
tle thought of the suffering inflicted on wounded ani- 
mals, or the grief occasioned by the loss of mates and 
offspring. Occasionally, however, one is touched by an 
exhibition of genuine animal love. Such a one was an 
African hunter, who gives a leaf from his own experi- 
ence. He had shot two beautiful females in a herd of 
four water-bucks. One of the remaining two was a 
male, who, startled by the sudden death of his com- 
panions, bounded away. Buta plaintive cry from one 
wounded brought him back instantly. His first instinct 
was to protect his mate. When the hunter stepped 
forward, the buck stood as if petrified. 

Its head, erect, was turned so as to face me, while its 
large, lustrous eyes seemed almost bursting from their 
sockets. It was the personification of grace and dignity. 
Icould only stand and admire and feel repentant at my 
morning’s work. I was within fifteen yards of it before 
it gathered its wits and made for the forest. Just as it 
reached the edge of the glade a cry was uttered by its 
dying mate, and so much stronger was its natural affec- 
tion than its fear that it instantly checked its flight 
and turned once more. I felt so remorseful and im- 
pressed by the touching scene that I could not shoot it. 
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“HAS IT PAID?” 


A touching anecdote associated with the death of 
President Garfield is toid by the Brooklyn Argus: 


When Gen. Garfield’s nomination was talked of, Mrs. 
Garfield asked Gov. Jewell if it would pay to leave the 
leasant home in Mentor, and received in reply: ‘Yes; 
n a year your husband will be President of this coun- 
try, and hold the highest office on this whole globe.” 
On the funeral train Mrs. Garfield sent for Gov. Jewell, 
and asked him, “Governor, has it paid?” Again he 
replied, “Yes, for that man is the best-loved man on the 








globe.” 


. | the manufacture of these delicate specialties ourselves. 
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For Puddings, Blanc Mange, Jellies, 
Cakes, Soups, use THURBER’S 
-- a 


Griddle 
GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 


Flies, roaches, ants, bed-bugs, rats, mice, cleared 
out by “Rough on Rats.” dc. per box. [Com, 


- THURBER’S PURE _ 
Flavoring Extracts. 


The difficulty experienced in obtaining high grade 
Extracts of uniform quality has induced us to undertake 





In accordance with our poliey of having every depart- 








ment of our business as nearly perfect as possible, we 
have fitted up a complete Laboratory, placed it in charge 
oft an expert Chemist, and propose to furnish the con- 
sumer an assortment of Fruit Flavors and Extracts 
which cannot be excelled. In the manufacture of Ex- 

tracts We possess unequalled facilities through our con- 
nections abroad, and especially in the Mexican trade, 


| whence we procure supplies of Vanilla Beans direct 
| from the primary sources of supply, and in or- 


der that consumers may obtain a pure and unadulterated 
manufacture of this Prince of Flavors, we have pre- 
pared without regard to expense an Extract which we 
warrant to be strictly free _from any flavor except that 
derived from the finest Mexican Vanilla Bean. 
The connoisseur will, upon trial, at once recognize it as 
perfectly pure, and entirely free from the usual adulter- 
ations, Consisting more or less of foreign substances, 
generally flavored by the Tonka Bean, which gives satis- 
faction to some, but is easily detected by its strong, pun- 
gent and acrid ilavor, 

/ of our Extracts will be found of the same pure 
and delicate flavor as the Vanilla. If youcannot procure 
Fon en s Extracts of your Grocer, send us a Postal 

Card and we will see that you are supplied. 

Mention the Youth’s Companion. 


H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO.,, 
West Broadway & Reade Street, 


NEW YORK. 
LONDON. BORDEAUX. 


Parlez-vous Frangais? 
Syreden Sie Deutid ? 


At your own home you can, by our celebrated 


MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 
LEARN TO SPEAK FLUENTLY 


EITHER FRENCH OR GERMAN 


IN 10 WEEKS, 


For the Nominal Price of $5. 


The celebrated author, DR. ROSENTHAL, of 
Berlin, is now with us, and will correct all your 
exercises and explain all difficulties Sree of charge, 
so that in fact you study under one’ of the leading 
linguists of the world; 


AN ADVANTAGE NOT OFFERED BY ANY OTHER SYSTEM. 
Says the Nation, May 4th, 1882: “This is, without 
doubt, the best system ever devised for learning to 
speak a foreign tongue in a short time.” 


SEND $5 FOR FULL SUBSCRIPTION, 


with privilege of having your exercises corrected 
and questions answered. For 25 ets. we will senda 
sample lesson of either French or German. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 
=. 305 Washington Stat Boston. 

















Baby’s Petition. 
Life is restless, days are fleeting, 
Children bloom, but die in teething; 
Warning take all friends and mothers, 
Watch the precious girls and brothers; 
Read the home life of Victoria, 
Children nine all had Castoria; 
No sleepless nights, by babies bawling, 
Like larks they rise in early morning. 


ACHROMATIC 








TELESCOPE. 


This cut shows a sectional view of 
our superb French Achromatic Tele- 
scope. By examining the cut you can 
see the location of the jive lenses, slid- 
ing tubesand diaphragm. This Tele- 
scope differs from the large costly 
instruments only in size. 

Last year we first offered this fine 
French Achromatic Telescope to the 
public. The demand was so great that 
it was impossible for the Paris man- 
ufacturer to make them fast enough. 
The maker was eight months in filling 
avery large order we gave him. We 
now have a large supply on hand and 
can fill orders promptly. 

Description.—Length, when ex- 
tended, 16 1-2inches; diameter, 1 1-8 
inches. When closed, 6 inches. It 
has FIVE lenses of the best French 
manufacture. The object lenses are 
Achromatic, The extension tubes are 
polished brass, while the barrel of the 
instrument is covered with French 
Morocco. 

How far can I see with the 
Telescope? If the atmosphere is 
Clear, you can see the time ona tower 
clock ata distance of four miles. A 
man who is one mile away will appear 
to be but twenty rodsfrom you. The 
moons of Jupiter can be seen with it. 
Its power is fifteen times. Itisa most 
excellent instrument in every re- 
spect. 

Price.--We will send one of these 
Telescopes to any address, postage 
paid by us, for $3.00. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass, 




















Announcement, 
If you wanta 
JEWEL PENDULUM CLOCK 
FOR ONLY 

ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY CENTS 
that will keep as good time as a $25 
clock, please see our de ig of 
same in COMPANION of June 22, 











Waterbury Watch. 

If you want a good time-keeping 
watch, see our description of the 
Waterbury Watch in the COMPANION 
of June Ist, 8th, and 1th. 


SOLID GOLD BANGLE RING. 


This ring is solid gold, so also is 
the beautiful star bangle, We can 
furnish eny size desired. When you 
order send a piece of string or wire 
the size of your finger. We offer it 
y for sale for $1.00, and 6 cents for 

postage. 














PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass: 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


Is what every boy wants, and 
whatevery man ought to have, 


Send 3c. stamp for new, elegant! 
iinstretee. 36 - page Catalogue ana 
Price Lis 


THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
No. 597 Washington &t., 
Boston, Mass, 


WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


Thecheapest, most Durable and Best-Look- 
ing Shoeworn, Thoroughly water-proof. 
ForMiners, Brewers, Dyers, Butchers, 
Farmers, and Laborers of ali kinds,it is 
witheut an equal. Send stamp 
for circular and price-list. 


CHAS. W. COPELAND, 
Sole Manufact’r, Boston, Mass. 


ICYOr, EI, 
with Steel Gpokes, Ruther rTing 


$15 to $50; lron Ti $9 
according to size. The new “hes La SPE- 
ak ” 44 and 46 in. wheel, is the best and 
heapest youths’ mac hine made. _ Price 
Listof the Hecla.St. Nicholas, Fair. 
field and O.to Bicycles, ‘Boys’ 
Velocipedes, Girls’ Tricye 
sent free’ upon application, We are Soi 
Agents for ARVARD,’ 
ALE” and “SHADOW? ti. 
pelea, the best Gentlemen’s Road- 
sters on the market. Sendstamp forspe- 
cial price list of Gentlemen's Thachines, 
A.G. SPALDING & BROS.,108 Madison St., Chicago, lll. 


The Horsman Rubber Tire 
BICYCLE, AW Y 
quarters for iN 


36, 42, 44 and 46 inch Wheel. 
Bicycle Sundries, 

















Ldgonl “HECLA”’ 








Prices $30 to $50 Each. 
New York Agency for Columbia Bi- 










HORSMAN’S 
CELEBRATED 


>” LAWN TENNIS. 


Send stamp for Illustrated Price-List and Book of In- 
structions. Send stamp for BICYCLE CATALOGUE, 


E. 1. HORSMAN, 80 & 82 William St., N.Y. 


‘THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S: 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


The oe! establichment 8." etn se HOUSES fo A+ 
ye av AWAY 


Y; Prem- 
R ES than ook estab- 
lishme nts grow. Pot erg suitable for immedi- 

ate bloom delivered safely, Rolee, 3 to any post-office. 





splendid varieties, our oice, all labelled, for $15 
same $2; 19 for$ r ‘a5! or $53 75 tor 
0O for $13. ae NE CUIDE a complete 


Trent ratise on the Rose, 70 pp.. elegantly tllustrated—free t 
all, E DINGEE & C 


NARD 
Rose Growers. Vest Grov ‘ove, Cheste Chester C Cove Pr "a. 





PHOTOGRAPHY 


FOR 


AMATEURS 


A new and fascinating 
pastime. How YOU ma 
take Photographs with 


Walker's Pocket Camera 
Complete Dry Plate Outfit. 


Not a toy, but a useful 
a instrument; 
ight, accurate and com- 
pact; would prove inval- 
uable on your summer 
trips. Send 10 cts. for Cat- 
alogue and sample photo- 
graph taken by an ama- 
teur. Descriptiv e Price 
Lists free. ox 


WM. H. WALKER & CO.,, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE ONLYPerFecT 
SEWING MACHIN=. 


SIMPLEST,LATEST IMPROVED, 
MOST DURABLE & 








<————__ JVILACH 
u 0 SQUARE NY. A 


ORANGE MASS. 0! 


KIDNEY- WORT 


HAS BEEN FOUND TO BE 
A SURE CURE 
For all Diseases of the Kidneys and 


LIV BR 


It has specific action on this most papers 
organ, enabling it to threw off soceneey and i 
action, stimulating the healthy secretion of the 
Bile, and by keeping the bowels in freecondition, 
effecting its regular discharge. 

Ifyou are suffering from malar 
Malaria. five the chills, are bilious, = 
peptic. or constipated, use Kiduey-W ort to re- 
jeve and cure yo! 

In the Spring. “oN ‘cleanse the nem, every one 

should take at horough course 
PRICE $I. 


SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. 


KIDNEY -WORT 
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Acts at the Same Time on 
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Durability and Chi 
* an 
Linens, Durability Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 


CARDS! 











Send two 3c. ws 7 to Charles Tollner, Jr., 
Brook! ., fora new set oflarge Chromo Cards, 
and Gutaloghe of of latest designs published. 
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For the Companion. 
THE CABIN. 
Written for Mrs. Il. B. Stowe's Seventieth Birthday. 


Genius, "tis said, knows not itself, 
But works, unconscious wholly. 

Even so she wrought, who built in thought 
The Cabin of the Lowly. 


A wife with common wifely cares, 
What mighty dreams enwrapt her! 
What fancies burned, until she turned 

To write some flaming chepter! 





| 
Over the humblest household task | 
The vision came, it may be: } 
While one hand held the flying pen, 
The other hushed her baby. 


Iler life was like some quiet bridge, 
Impetuous tides sweep under. 

So week by week the story grew, 
From wonder on to wonder. 


Wisdom could not conceive the plot, 
Nor wit and faney spin it; 

The woman's part, the wife’s deep heart, 
All mother’s love, were in it. 


Hatred of tyranny and wrong, 
Compassion sweet and holy 

Sorrow and Guilt and Terror built 
That Cabin of the Lowly. 


And in the morning light, behold, 
By some divine mutation, 

Its roof became a sky of flame, 
A portent to the nation! 


The Slave went forth through all the earth, 
Ile preached to priest and rabbin; 

He spoke all tongues; m every land 
Opened that lowly Cabin. 





Anon a sehool for kinder rule, 
For treer thoughts and manners; 
Then from its door what armies pour 
With bayonets and banners! 


More potent still than fires that kill, 
Or logic that convinees, 

The tale she told to high and low, 
To peasants and to princes, 


That tale belongs with Freedom's songs, 
The hero’s high endeavor, 

And all brave deeds that serve the needs 
Of Liberty forever! 








I greet her now, when South and North 
Have ceased their deadly quarrels; 
And say, or sing, while here T fling 
This leaf upon her laurels: 
She loosed the rivets of the slave; 
She likewise lifted woman, 
And proved her right to share with man 


| most ferocious savages on the Island of Borneo. 





All labors pure and human 


Women, they say, must yield, obey, 
Rear children, dance cotillons: 
While this one wrote, she cast the vote 

Of unentranehised millions! 
J. ‘T. TROWBRIDGE, 
«@> 


For the Companion. 


| rains they place over their naked bodies a mat, on 


TWO MEN. 


In 1856 two young men in the same class at | 
Yale College made a profession of their faith in 
Christianity, and openly entered the service of 


its | 
Divine author. Both of them were sincere, ear- | 
nest and intelligent in their views of the service 
they had assumed, but differed in their way of 
meeting it. The clergyman of the church to which 
they belonged took a keen interest in their after- 
life, and recently, without giving their names, 
described it to a friend. 

One young man, on beginning his religious life, 
divided each day by fixed rules into a routine of 
work, exercise, prayer, reading, meditation, ete., 
and being a man of iron will he was able to keep 
to his plan with precision and strictness. 

After the manner of Franklin he tabulated his | 
own character, setting down each besetting sin } 
and good quality, as the names of children ave | 
written in a teacher's class-book, with a square 
opposite cach for the day of the week. 

When he committed a fault, down went a black | 
mark; when he strengthened a virtue by exer- | 
cise, he made a note of it. At the end of each | 
month or year he was thus enabled to sum up his 
increase or loss in his religious life. 

At the end of twenty years there was no more 
upright, rigidly virtuous man known in the com- | 
munity than Ile was an example to all} 
Christians, in sobriety, moderation and faithful- 
yet, oddly enongh, he never attracted young 








he. 


ness; 
people to the service of the Master he really loved. 

There was a lack of spontaneity, of fervent zeal, | 
in his piety of which he himself was totally un- | 
conscious. Charity was the virtue which he most 
assiduously cultivated, and nobody ever heard 
him “bring a railing accusation” even against 


| 

| 

| 

Satan. | 


But in his own soul he secretly measured 
every sinner or event by the rule of his own suc- | 
cesses. Nobody, he thought, need ever go astray | 
who would divide the day by his schedule, or sam 
up their weekly increase in virtue, by his system | 
of black and white squares. 
His friend, while equally rigid in his watch | 
upon his thoughts and conduct, was more anxious 
to put new lite into them, than to keep an accurate 
account of them. He did not line ont his day by 
any inflexible rule. At every interval of leisure 
which came to him he made an effort to gain new 
conceptions of God, and of Christ’s mission among 


Tren. 

Now he studied astronomy, that the heavens 
might reveal to him some of God's glory, and 
later botany or geology, for the same reverent rea- 


son. He visited the prisons, made journeys into | 


the most degraded portions of the mining-camps, 
brought himself into contact with all kinds of 
men, and tried as he had opportunity with real 
brotherly love to help them upward. 

He was kept humble by his studies, and by his 
experiences with human nature, and he was con- 


| epyy. as r . : 
| Their yellow complexion interested Bock, as he saw it 


glided with a gurgling sound. 


| like a wolf's den!’ exclaimed Joe, perceiving a dark, 


stantly helped upward by the reverent tone of his | 
mind, and his sincerity. His whole nature broad- | 
ened and strengthened with each year, into finer 

sympathy with his God and with all grades of 

his fellow-men. 

“In a word,” the clergyman said who described 
the two men, “one travelled to heaven along a 
level narrow pathway, mainly intent on counting | 
off his steps; the other hurried on quite as fast, 
but climbed high hills as he went, from which | 
he could see the whole scope of his journey, and | 
keep in view the brightness which lay beyond.” 


———___~@> 


e WHAT HE SAW. 

‘*Adversity makes us acquainted with strange bed- 
fellows,”’ quoted Carl Bock, as he found himself sleep- 
ing one night in the same room with a dozen of the 
He 
was a naturalist, and had entered the interior to learn 
all he could about men, birds and animals. 

A Rajah of the Dyaks, a curious people whose pro- 
pensity for other people’s skulls had named them the 
‘‘FIcad-Hunters of Borneo,”’ had welcomed him to his 
own house. The large room assigned to him was oc- 
cupied by a party of “Orang Poonans,” or Wild Forest 
People, who were also the Rajah’s guests. 

The naturalist was surprised and delighted. He was 
face to face with the aborigines of Borneo, who live in 
utter wildness in the central forests of the island. Re- 
ports of their savageness and ferocity and of their iso- 
lation from the rest of the world had reached him. He 
lost no time in gaining their favor, and so far succeeded 
that in a few days he prevailed upon the chief to take 
him to his tribe. 





Such, however, was the timidity of this strange peo- 
ple, that the chief insisted on going to prepare them 
for a visit from astranger. The few whom Bock saw 
had departed from their custom in holding occasional 
intercourse with the Dyaks, but they never communi- 

ated with a Malay, and no one could track them in the 
dense forest where they lived. 

Inside of two days the chief returned to guide Bock | 
to the Wild Men's Forest home. After paddling for sev- | 
eral hours up the river, the canoe was turned into a 
ereek and suddonty was run ashore, 

There was no landing-place and no sign of a habita- | 
tion, not even the trace of a path to show that human 
foot had ever trodden there before. But, as Bock after- 
wards learned, there were certain marks on the trees 
which showed the chief where the resting-place of his 
people was, 

Struggling through a bamboo thicket, they found 
themselves in a dense forest. The chief uttered a curi- 
ous ery, “Hio! hio!”’ 

In the distance was heard an answering ‘‘hio!”” 

Directing their steps towards it, the traveller soon 
saw three young women sitting under a large tree, one 
of them holding a baby. Near by a fourth woman 
roasting a monkey suspended by sticks over a fire. The 
only cooking utensils the naturalist saw were bamboo 
cylinders for boiling rice. ‘There was not even a clay 















r. 
women were small, dirty and almost naked. 


was due to their secluded life in the dark forest. 
Day and night these wild people live in the open air, 
with no shelter save the leaves of the trees. When it 


which in fair weather they sleep. A fire is always kept 
burning at night, but they know not the use of even 
the lowest sort of a hut, such as a bird would make out 
of boughs and leaves. 

Their weapons are blowing tubes and poisoned ar- 
rows, and so expert are they in their use of them, that 
they will hit a small bird at a distance of fifty yards. 
The men also carry a short sword, with an edge as 
sharp as a razor’s, which they have borrowed from the 
Dyaks. 

So quick is the effect of the poisoned arrow, that a | 
bird or animal falls down into convulsions as soon as | 
hit, and dies within a few seconds. ‘The arrow is then | 
removed by cutting out the piece of flesh into which it | 
has penetrated an inch all around. The game thus | 
killed is eaten without the slightest ill-effect. | 

The women, seeing Mr. Bock with their chief, so far | 
overcamé their timidity as to make signs to him that 
they wanted beads and tobacco, His stay among these 
primitive people of the woods was limited to one after- 
noon. But he is probably the only European who has 
ever looked on the face of a woman of the Wild For- 
est People. 
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HIS HOUSE. 

Residence in dwellings built by nature is not an un. 
known experience even by civilized men. Notonly the 
caves of the Rocky Mountain Chain, but the enormous 
growths of the forests of those regions and of the prai- 


rie borders, have more than once furnished habitations 
for individuals (and families, too) who spoke the Eng- 
lish language. In Jones’ “Wild Western Scenes” figures 
an odd character, a transplanted Vermont Yankee, sur- 
named ‘Sneak,’ from his sly and silent method of 
hunting and trapping game. This droll backwoods- 
man, falling in, one day, with a “green hand” from the 
nearest settlement, invited him to Ais house—and here 
the arrival and welcome are described : 


Sneak halted in the midst of a clump of enormous 
sycamore trees, over whose roots a sparkling rivulet 

“What are you stopping here for?” said Joe. 

“Here's where I live,” replied Sueak, with a comical 
smile. 

“But where’s your house?” asked Joe. 

“Didn't I say you couldn't find it, even if you was 
to rub your back agin it?” 

“I know I'm not rubbing against your house now,” 
pfotested Joe, turning round and looking up in the 
huge tree he had been leaning against. 

“Wal, you was half a second ago,” said Sneak. 

“I know better; this big sycamore is the only thing 
I've leant against since we started.” 

“Jest foller me and I'll show ye somethin’,” said 
Sneak, stepping round to the opposite side of the tree. 
Here he removed a thin, flat stone about four feet high, 
that stood upright against the enormous trunk. 

“You don’t live in there, Sneak! Why, that looks 





yawning aperture in the hollow tree. 

“Keep at my heels,” said Sneak, stooping down and 
crawling in. 

“I'd rather not!’ said Joe. “There may be a bear 
in there, or something.” 

Soon a clicking sound was heard inside, and Joe 
caught the flicker of a small lamp held lighted in the | 
backwoodsman’s hand. Satisfied that there was no 





| danger, he erawled into the hollow himself, and looked 
| around with astonishment. 


lhe interior of the tere was fall eight feet in diame- 
ter, while above, the eye was lost in gloomy regions. 
Below there was a surface of smooth stones. At one 
side wasa diminutive fire-place, or furnace, constructed 
of three flat stones laid box-wise and attached to a clay | 
chimney that ran upward against the inside of th@tree 
till it was lost in the darkness, 

Sneak began to kindle a fire in the little furnace. Joe 
watched the operation in amazement for several min- 
utes, and then exclaimed, “Well! This beats me! 
where does that smoke go to?” | 

“Go out, and see if you can’t see,’’ said Sneak. 

Joe went out and looked, and soon came back with 
new interjections of wonder, ‘I see the smoke pour | 
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| the people said 
’ 


| servations near the pole. 


; can “cipher out’? the unknown distance by “‘three- 


| pactly covered with straw; yet notwithstanding all our 
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ing out of a hole in a limb not much bigger than my 
thigh!” he cried. 

‘This was true. Sneak had mounted up in the tree be- 
fore building his chimney, and finding a hollow bough 
that communicated directly with the main trunk, had 
cut through into the cavity and thus made a vent for the 
escape of the smoke. 


since neicnccanmrtitens 


GRAPHIC PROVINCIALISMS. 

Among the picturesque provincialisms of the people 
in the south-west portions of the United States is the 
word Brush. To speak of a venerable clergyman as 
an old “‘Brush-Breaker” is to honor him as one whose 
long life has been that of a pioneer missionary. To say 
of another, “he has broken a right smart chance of 
brush,” is a compliment to his zeal in carrying the gos- 
pel into wild, hilly regions, where the sparse popula- 
tion live in wretched cabins on “hog and hominy.” 
Said a good Methodist, who had endured hardships in 
the “Brush,” and was speaking of a conceited young 
clergyman : 

“The sisters have flattered him so much that he has 
got the ‘big-head’ badly. He will be sent to Brush 
College, to break brush a year or two, and will come | 
back humbled, and will make a useful man.” 

The Rev. Dr. Pierson, from whose narrative of mis- 
sionary work in the South-west, we have gleaned these 
illustrations of “Brush,” mentions several other pro- 
vincialisms equally picturesque: 


Inquiry as to a man’s character is not answered by 





saying he is reliable or unreliable, but by, ‘‘He’ll do to 
tie to,” or ‘He won’t do to tie to.””, Sometimes the an- 
swer would be, “He won’t do to tie to in a calm, let 
alone a storm.”’ That man’s character was very bad. 

The expression grew out of the perils of flat-boat 
navigation. The boatmen floated down the swift cur- 
rent by daylight, and at night tied up their boat to some 
stump ortree. If it gave way, woe betide the boat, 
cargo and crew! Therefore they made fast to a stump 
or tree that would hold, no matter how hard it blew or 
swift the river ran. 

“To make the trip,” the usual phrase for success, 
originated in the same boating life. If a novice 
preached, or addressed a jury, or embarked in business, 
, *He’ll make the trip,” or “He won't 
make the trip.” 

“He is setting to her,” indicated that a young man 
was courting «a young woman. ‘The figure is derived 
from hunting birds with a setter-dog. 

“She kicked him,” told that the lady had rejected the 
youth’s plea. If there were rivals courting the same 
lady, the remark would be, ‘‘The tallest pole takes the 
persimmons.” 

“Bretheren,” said the presiding officer of an ecclesi- 
astical meeting, where the piling up of motions had 
thrown all into confusion, “bretheren, my decision is 
that you are all ahead of the hounds.” 

Every minister had been a hunter. They understood 
the graphic language, and immediately followed a lead- 
er, who had the “scent,” out of the confusion. 





ae 
For the Companion. 
BLIND. 


So long as we know less than all, we know 

Too little to be Godless; till the end 

Hope in the unknown God shell vaguely blend 
With whatsoever task we undergo. 


Wherefore, I dream that future years will grow 
More wise, more reverent; that the ages tend 
To braver faith, and that our he s defend 

Our lives against the naked atheist foe. 








Why, men are blind and mad who vainly leap 
Against their bars, and by their measured might 
Judge the unmeasured power of this world—whole; 





Who think that finite minds are vast and deep 
As the eternal heaven, and star-rimmed night, 
And, knowing nothing, still deny the soul. 
G. E, MONTGOMERY. 


—————___+@r— 
SUFFERING FOR SCIENCE. 

Few of us realize how much it costs, of severe and 
distressing toil and hardship as well as money, to en- 
able us to have accurate knowledge of the world we 
live in. Inthe record of actual suffering in the cause 
of science, the experiences of Arctic explorers seem to 
take the lead; but the bitter adventures of the men who 
measure meridians at the equator will sometimes par- 
allel almost anything endured by those who take ob- 
In these measurements miles 
have to be travelled over, and almost inaccessible moun- 
tains climbed, by the hardy surveyors, to obtain the 
necessary lines and points for their angles, before they 


cornered geometry.’ This work is called triangulation. 
The Spanish savant, Ulloa, relates some of the difficul- 
ties endured by himself and his party while encamped 
on the peak of Guagua Pichinea (Ecuador), measuring 
one of their triangles: 


The door of our hut was fastened with thongs of 
leather. On the inside not the smallest crevice was 
left unstopped. Besides this, the hut was very com- 


care, the wind penetrated through. Whenever it snowed 
we had to sally out with shovels, in spite of the wind, 
to free the roof of our hut from the masses of snow 
which were gathering on it, for without this precaution 
it could not have supported the weight. 

We were not, indeed, without servants and Indians, 
but they were so benumbed by the cold that it was 
with great difficulty we could get them out of their 
small tent, where they kept a continual fire. 

Our feet were swelled, and so tender that we could 
not even bear the warmth of the fire; our hands were 
covered with chilblains; our lips swelled and chapped, 
so that every motion, in speaking and the like, drew 
blood; consequently, we were forced to silence and but 
little disposed to laugh, any extension of the lips pro- 
ducing cracks and wounds painful for two or three 
days together. 

Our common food in this inhospitable region was a 
little rice boiled with some meat or fowl, which we 
procured from Quito, and instead of fluid water our 
pot was filled with snow. We had the same resource 
with regard to what we drank; and while we were 
eating every one was required to keep his plate over a 
chafing-dish of coals to prevent his provisions from 
freezing. 

Twenty-three tedious days we spent on this rock, 
until it became necessary to erect our signals in a lower 
situation, and in a more favorable region. 


_--—<~@e— 
VENTURING HIS ALL. 

Not a few merchants take risks that entitle them to 
say with Macbeth, “I dare do all that may become a 
man.” <A negro, of whom the Crawfordville (Ga.) 
Democrat tella an amusing anecdote, once illustrated 
his willingness to venture his all ina guano speculation. 
The Democrat says: 


Mr. Oscar Holden issued a circular showing the ad- 
vantages of guano (for which he is an agent), and that 
it would be sold low to parties on approved security. 
The other day, as Mr. Holden was at his desk, a tall, 
ungainly negro walked in. 

“Morning, boss,” said he, tipping his hat and scrap- 
ing his off-foot backwards in token of respect. Mr. 
Holden acknowledged the salute. 

‘ “Boss, I’se been led to believe you sells juano. Is 
at ae?’’ 


| 
| 





| fetich), grasped her wrist and felt for her pulse. 





Mr. Holden assured him that it was. 

“Dey tells me you sells it on time. , Is dat 80?” 

The inquisitive customer was answered in the affirm- 
ative. 

‘Den I wants free tons of juano right off on time.” 

Mr. Holden asked him if he had any security. 

“S’curity? What’s dat? I don’t want s’curity. I 
wants de juano.” 

At great length Mr. Holden told him what was secur- 
ity, and that it was necessary for him to give a mort- 
gage on something to insure the payment for the guano. 
The negro studied a long while, scratched his head and 
patted his foot impatiently. Finally a happy idea 
struck him, and he exclaimed,— 

“*Well, boss, I aint got no property ter mortgage, but 
I need the juano mighty bad. I’m mighty willing to give 
you amortgage on the juano!” He didn’t make the 
arrangement. 





4@ 
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GAVE HER A BATH. 

Several years ago the mate of a New Bedford ship 
was incautious enough to land, with a party of men, on 
the coast of Patagonia. They fell into the hands of the 
savages, and he was the only one who did not finally 
succced in escaping back to the ship. Relating the ex- 
periences of his disgusting captivity, he says that one 
of its most disagreeable incidents was the enforced 
medical service he was obliged to perform for the tribe, 
after the chief had somehow conceived the notion that 
he was a great doctor. One illustration of his ‘‘prac- 
tice” will suffice. 


A middle-aged squaw widow fell suddenly ill, and I 
was peremptorily ordered to go and prescribe for her. 

On approaching the widow’s lodge, our ears were 
greeted by a hideous clamor, which momentarily in- 
creased as we neared the spot. A great crowd of In- 
dians of both sexes surrounded the wigwam, severally 
and collectively making the most disagreeable noise 
ever heard. 

The crowd was dense both within and without, but 
gave way for the chief and for the great foreign physi- 
cian to enter. ‘ 

The first order I gave was to stop their howling, 
whereat there was a silence so blank that the fall of a 
pin would have been audible—that is, if there had been 
a floor for it to fall upon. 

With what dignity 1 could command I walked up to 
my patient. There she lay, crouched on a bit of horse’s 
skin, so withered, shrivelled and contracted that it 
seemed as if a bushel-basket might have covered her, 
bed and all. 

I knelt by her side, drew forth my watch (which was 
regarded by the superstitious natives as a wonderful 
But 
to my surprise I could not feel it. 

I fussed and fumbled a long time, and finally arrived 
at the mortifying conclusion that I was so ignorant as 
not to know the position of the artery! 

The patient was frightened at so unexpected a pro- 
ceeding; but I succeeded in quicting her fears, though 
not in counting her pulse. However, it occurred to me 
that it was all one whether I did or not; so, keeping up 
an imperturbable gravity, becoming my oflice, 1 contin- 
ued for some time to look wisely at the watch, holding 
her wrist in profound silence. 

When I judged that a due impression had been pro- 
duced on the awe-stricken spectators, I ventured to pre- 
scribe, not a clay poultice (a favorite native remedy), 
for the patient was dirty enough in all conscience; nor 
yet any compound of drugs, for I had none to adminis- 
ter; and as to roots and herbs, I did not dare to in- 
flict upon her stomach anything whose properties I did 
not know; but after a little thought | ordered some 
warm water heated blood-warm, and the patient to be 
washed, and thoroughly scrubbed from head to foot. 

This, I thought, met the most obvious indications of 
her case, as 1 doubt not, a whole college of physicians, 
upon a superficial view, would have agreed. 

There could not have been a doubt as to the novelty 
of the prescription. The respectable relict, it is safe to 
say, had never been so thoroughly washed from infancy 
to that hour. 

Minute directions were given for the bath, that the 
scrubbing should be particularly smart and thorough. 
She was furthermore put upon a strict diet, excluding 
grease, and all such luxuries, and we slowly retired 
from the sick room. 

The effect was what might have been guessed. The 
old woman got well—and (for a few days) she was the 
only clean native in the tribe. 


—~ 
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THE BOY FARRAGUT. 

Some popular orators take frightful liberties with the 
truth. We read the other day in a New York daily 
paper the report of a sermon, in which some extraordi- 
nary statements were attributed to Admiral Farragut. 
That pure and high-minded nian was said to have told 
the following story to a friend at Long Branch, a short 
time before his death : 


“My father went down in behalf of the United States 
Government to put an end to Aaron Burr’s rebellion. 
I was a cabin-boy and went along with him. I could 
swear like an old salt. I could gamble in every style 
of gambling. I knew all the wickedness there was at 
that time abroad. 

“One day my father cleared everybody out of the 
cabin except myself and locked the door. He said, 
‘David, what are you going todo? What are you go- 
ing to be?’ 

***Well,’ I said, ‘father, I am going to follow the sea.’ 

***Follow the sea and be a poor, miserable, drunken 
sailor, kicked and cuffed about the world, and die of a 
fever in a foreign hospital!’ 

“*Oh no,” I said, ‘father, I will not be that. 
tread the quarter-deck and command as you do.’ 

***No, David,’ my father said, ‘no, David; a person 
that has your principles and your bad habits will never 
tread the quarter-deck or command.’ 

“My father went out and shut the door after him, and 
T said then, ‘1 will change; I will never swear again; I 
will never drink again; I will never gamble again,’ and, 
gentlemen, by the help of God I have kept those three 
vows to this time.”’ 





I will 


This is, we think, an outrage to the memory of a 
good man. At the time of Burr's arrest, Farragut was 
a child six years of age. At the age of ten he was 
a midshipman, and before he was eleven he was in 
actual service under command of Captain Porter. He 
was never a boy of bad inclinations. From childhood 
up, he waa strongly disposed to virtue, and during his 
early years in the navy, he was as good as he was 
brave. Such lads as he have no wild oats to sow. 


+> 
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DINNER AND BAG-PIPES. 

It is a good rule, when you must save yourself by 
stratagem, to keep your best trick till the last—if you 
know which the “best one” is. One poor fellow who 
did not happen to know this soon enough went hungry 
in consequence. 





A soldier in Ireland, having got his passport to go to 
England, as he passed through a wood with his knap- 
sack upon his back, sat down under a tree to eat his 
dinner. 

But on a sudden he was surprised by two or three 
wolves coming towards him. 

He threw them scraps of bread and cheese till all his 
dinner was gone. Then the wolves making a nearer 
approach, he knew not what shift to make, but by tun- 
ing up a pair of bag-pipes which he had. 

As soon as he began to play upon them, the wolves 
all ran away, as if they h: nm scared out of their 
wits; whereupon the soldier said,— 

“If I had known you had loved music so well, you 
should have had it before dinner.’’ 
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For the Companion. 
MY MUSIC-BOX. 
You never heard my music-box ? 
You don’t know what you’re iosing! 
*Tis very sweet, but now and then, 
I own, somewhat confusing! 
*T will run, and run, and never tire, 
Without a bit of winding. 
No organ-man to set it off, 
No monkey and no grinding! 





My music-box o’er all the house | 
Keeps up so gay a humming 

That if you’re vexed, or cross, or sad, 
The smiles will soon be coming! 

A little laugh, a little song! 
Not always set to metre,— 

But all the notes, in all the world, 
Could never make them sweeter! 

My music-box is a chatterbox! 
And keeps our home so merry, 

That when, perchance, it rests awhile, 
It’s everybody’s query— 

“Where is the sun? Behind acloud?— 
‘The sunbeams all are sleeping! 

What makes the minutes seem so long? 
Just creeping—softly creeping!’’ 


But ah! what’s that? A laugh, a shout! 
The music-box is playing! 
And now the sunbeams wake again, 
Their little queen obeying! 
And 80, you see, there’s music gay 
With laughter, words and singing! 
And ah! the hills are happy, too, 
Just hear the echoes ringing! 
Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 
——_— — +> 
For the Companion. 


WHAT TO DOTHIS SUMMER. 
III. 
At the Seashore. 

You all know what to do at the sea- 
side, don’t you? You can fish off the 
pier, and row in the safe shallow har- 
bors and up the creeks, wade on the 
beach, bathe and learn to swim. You 
think that there is no need of collect- 
ing anything there ? 

There is hardly a strip of beach 
where you cannot find something that 
you will like to keep, or to give to 
some child who has never seen the 
sea. 

Come out with me in the boat this 
morning, and look. Push it off from the landing- 
place and let us go down the creek. 

What are these things among the eel-grass in 
the clear water? Dancing shells? See how they 
frisk about, coming up for a second, then going 
down again, and sending out little bubbles. 

Take one in your hand. It will not hurt you, 
but will shut itself tightly together and not let you 
open it. See how prettily it is fluted, and how 
bright its colors are! 

It is a scallop, and if you stay at the seashore 
till September, perhaps you will eat it, or some of 
its brothers and sisters. Only the soft, white, 
sweet inside is good to eat, but you will often find 
the halves of the shell on the shore, and will like 
to keep them. 

If you look for only the very prettiest ones, 
striped with yellow, brown, pink or purple, and 
throw away all the duller colors, you will have as 
beautiful a collection of scallop-shells as I saw 
last summer. 

You will see, too, what are called gold and silver 
shells, or sometimes toe-nails, for they are very 
like, in shape and size, the nails of your great 
toes. 

Perhaps, too, you will see boat-shells, shaped 
like a little boat, with a seat that covers half the 
inside, and some day you may pick up a shell 
half as big as your head, large at one end and 
winding down, growing smaller and smaller to 
the other. 

Such a shell as this, that I found last summer, 
had a dozen queer little things fastened to it. 

They looked like shells, open at the top, about 
as large as a silver three-cent piece. They had 
once been alive, and had fastened themselves on 


the outside of the great shell which had been left | 


by its owner. 

The little creatures are called barnacles, and 
they have the power of pouring out a gum that 
hardens and fastens them to the rock, or shell, or 
piece of wood that they wish to live on. 

Sometimes they are much larger than these lit- 
‘tle ones of mine, and you will often find them 
alive; that is, filled with something soft, instead 
of the dry bones which are all that you see of 
them now. 

Did you know that every shell which you find 
has once been the covering of some creature that 
wears his bones outside his soft flesh, instead of 
inside as you do ? 

A clam or an oyster shuts his bones together 
just as the scallop does, and will not open them 
when he is taken out of the water, and it you have 
ever tried to open one, you know how hard it is to 
force the halves of the shell apart. 





the bottom of the creek, and if you have a net, 
you may catch one. 


an ugly, dirty-looking creature, but he likes to 
dress himself up in bits of seaweed that he fastens 
to his shell in the same way that the barnacles 
tasten themselves to the rocks, etc. 

with blue on their shells. 
may find, the hermit-crab, crawls into a shell and 


walks about with it half-covering him. 


brown mosses that you find floating in the water, 
or thrown up on the shore. 


fresh water, 
so that you will throw them away. 


put the mosses into it, one at a time. 


moss (while in the water), and pick out all its 


| 


Perhaps you will see some crabs in the mud at | lit 


They are queer little fellows. One of them is 


The crabs that you eat are prettier to look at, 
Another one that you | 


You will like to press and keep the red and 
a 
ri 
If you take them to the house and put them in 
they will lose their color, and smell 


Always take a pail of salt water with you and 


Then slide a piece of white paper under the 











; Which is better, because you can sprinkle a little 
water over the paper witlrit. 


spoil your moss. 

tween folds of old cotton, under a heavy book. 
The next day change the cotton, and dry the first 
pieces in the sun, to be ready for the next day’s | 


moss. 


es, of which you can make pretty letters. 


if your mosses don’t look right the first, or the | 
second, or the third time, but keep at work. 


paper will do very well if you have no other. 


tle branches with a pin or a om toothpick, 


You will have to be very patient, or you will 


When it is picked out, put it, with the paper, be- 


There is one kind with long feathery red branch- | 


The word “mosses” is good for the first page of 
book made of your papers, bound together with 
bbon, and you may like to give such a book to | 





somebody next Christmas. 


Remember not to be discouraged and impatient 


Soft shaving-paper is best for them, but letter- | m 


Cc. M. H. 








POSSE EL BE MICMARE SAN SE 


“Oh, do let me squeeze ’im, too!”’ 








For the Companion. 
THE DAISY PARTY. 


It was rather hard tor Hessie, when she had 
planned on having such a nice time at grandpa’s, 
that she should step off the big rock under the 
butternut tree in the sheep-pasture, where she and 
Ned and Bella were playing picnic, and sprain her 
ankle, to say nothing of spilling a whole gill 
pitcher full of lemonade. 

Of course there was an end to Hessie’s 
times for a week at least. 

At first it seemed pleasant enough to lie on the 
pretty lounge in grandma’s cool sitting-room and 
look at picture-books ; and to have them all wait 
on her—even grandpa looked in occasionally to 
ask if anything were wanted. 

But after a little Hessie got tired of it, very tired 
indeed. 

There were long hours when she could picture 
Bella and Ned racing in the hay-field; tossing the 
new-mown hay over one anothers, playing “I spy” 
among the tumbles; raking after the cart; and 
finally riding in triumph up to the big barns ona 
load of swect-smelling clover-hay. 

Nobody knew how she longed to be with them. 

So Iam sorry to say, Hessie grew fretful and 
impatient. Nothing quite pleased her. 

“Oh, I wish I had something to do and think of,” 
said she. “I wish Aunt Gussie would come! Why 
can’t” — 

Right here before she knew it, Hessie’s eyelids 
closed and she was fast asleep. It was an after- 
noon in the last of June, and the sun was shining 
hot and bright; but grandma came softly in and 
drew the curtains, shutting out the light and heat 
and dust. 

“I hope the child will have a good long nap,” 
said she, going back to Aunt Nan in the next 
room. 

“I wish Gussie would come,” said Aunt Nan, 
tearing off the breadths of a big apron; “she would 
amuse her. Why—why, there she is now.” 

And indeed, Aunt Gussie was just stepping out 
of the old yellow stage-coach which had stopped 
before the garden gate. 

More than an hour after, when Hessie awoke 
from a wonderful dream, in which she crossed the | 
ocean and dined with Queen Victoria, she pinched | 
herself to make sure she was not still dreaming. 

For there, on the little stand beside the lounge, 


good 


| 


snow-white cap-borders, with white strings under 
the chins. 

Their table was a big toadstool, spread with a 
burdock leaf, atid their chairs were small toad- 
stools,—all set upright in a shallow box of sand. 
Their dishes were rose-leaves and buttercups, and 
in the centre of the table on a platter-shaped leaf 
was a great green grasshopper. 

It was so very queer! Where did everything 
come from? Hessie lay still and stared and won- 
dered for a long time. 

At last she cried, clapping her hands witha glee- 
ful langh,— 

“It’s Aunt Gussie come home! Nobody else 
would have thought of sucha thing.” ® 

Aunt Gussie put her bright face in at the door 
just then. 

“Maybe JZ wouldn't if somebody hadn't told 
me,” said she. 

“It’s real fun to make them, dear; just take a 
big oxeye daisy, clip off the petals all around, ex- 
cept two, and you have the cap-border and strings ; 
then mark eyes and nose and mouth on the yellow 
part with ink, stiffen the stem with a bit of fine 
wire, and dress little Madam Daisy in a blue-bell 
and a morning-glory, or anything you please. 
That’s the way I made these. But I didn’t kill 
the poor little hopper-grass. I took him away 
from Biddy Speckle just as she was going to 
swallow him.” 

“What fun!” cried Hessie, looking at the little | 
old ladies; and in the days which followed she | 
was as merry as a robin, making the little Daisy 
people. | 

She made Pansy people, too, in the same way, 
except that pansies already have faces, you know, 
much prettier than any that can be marked with 
ink and pen. A. C. 





lila a ata 
For the Companion. 

SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 

Dannie was very much interested in a picture of 
some white whales. 

One day, seeing his father coming from market 
with a large fish, he ran into the house, exclaim- 
ing, “Mamma, mamma, papa’s been and found a 
baby whale!” 

One day while Gertie was watching a pet lamb 
which was quietly chewing its cud, she exclaimed, } 








was the funniest sight she ever saw,—eight little | 





old ladies with faces round as moons, framed in | 


“O grandma, sce! Grandma’s little lamb is chew- | 
ing gum!” | 


standing together, 
fect word remains. 
that always signifies beginning; 


lar; in music, a name 
the major and minor tone; 
by the Israelites ; 


or 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
a 
SYNCOPATIONS. 
Each of the words required contains two letters alike 
When one letter is removed a per 
The syncopated letters spell a word 
but itis publicly used 


any times every year to mark a conclusion. 


A computation of debts and credits; anything cireu 
applied to the interval between 
the founder of a nation hated 
sWiftness; an individual of a certain 
people; a peculiar tone or inflection of 
voice; a variety of the sewing-machine; an 
equal; stunned with a loud noise; that 
which is visible or tangible. E. L. E. 
2 
2. 
CHARADE, 
My first denotes error; 
My last’s a commander; 
My whole is quite often 
Occasioned by slander, 
3. 
ANAGRAMS, 

Works of a Living American Writer. 
The Story Aho Afo Keo Told. 
Eveline Fanti. 

The Cruise on Tundryd Cove. 
Don Yudi, the Erring Jew, 
Queen Cacacaca in Tabn. 
Fenn O'Coolin’s Courage. 

4. 


RIDDLE. 


Iris. 


The omitted words are different names 
for the same animal. 
Who is it scampers in and out, 
As if she had a fit, 
And tosses balls and spools about? 
That funny little * * *, 


Who is it comes with velvet paw 
‘To play with baby Luey; 

Better than dolls or pli iythings, for 
She plays herself?) "Tis * * * * #1 


Who is it makes the baby ery 
By seratching? What a pity! 
It would bring tears to any eye, 
The naughty, naughty FARK! 


Who is it chases doves away, 
Frightens each hen and goose, 

And catches squirre ls ns wy a day? 
I fear it is the * * 


Who helps herself to cream or meat, 
And troubles dear Aunt Abbie; 
Then looks both innocent and | ne at? 

I’m much afraid tis * * * 


And yet Aunt Abbie calls her sia, 
For never mouse nor rat 
Dares show his head when sho is near; 
The good old ***** * 
LILIAN p AYSON, 


5. 
RHYMED WORD SQUARE. 


1, Carried by every opossum and kangaroo, 

2, If you’re just like others, ’twill not be applied to 
you. 

A word much ridiculed by the press at home, 

The creed as sung or read in the ehurch of Rome. 

A bird remarkable for its peculiar flight; 

There’s one that’s blue—the other a bird of the 
night. HARTFORD. 

6. 


MYTHOLOGICAL, 
Cross Word Enigma. 


8. 
4, 
5, 


My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 


first word is in nectar, but not in honey; 
second in riches, but not in money ; 

third is in breakfast, but not in dinner; 
fourth is in blacksmith, but not in tinner; 
fifth is in chestnut, but not in willow; 
sixth is in cushion, but not in pillow; 
seventh in horseman, and also in rider; 
whole did Minerva change to a spider, 


7. 
ACROSTIC. 
A luscious fruit that’s round as any ball; 
A scale that has melodious rise and fall; 
What those must do who supplicate a king; 
A bird that’s strong of sight and swift of wing; 
One who will do most any evil thing; 
Put these initials in a column straight 
To find a close companion of the grate ; 
And aiso to reveal a certitin game 
That many men indalge in to their shame. 
BONBON. 
8. 


COMBINATIONS. 


The central letters of the first column, read down, 
form the name of a city in India; those of the second, a 
promise nous slaughter, 

Connected, an awful event which occurred on June 
29, 1854. F. F. 


8. 


1, Met in front. 1, Subdued. 

2, To dazzle the sight. 2, To waver. 
z Frichtened, 3, Puzzled. 

4, Drowns. 4, Perils. 

6, Descendants of Egyptians. 5, A nit als, 

6, Birds 6, Fastenings 
% Discharge ad, 7, Wearied. 

8, Attire 8, To embrace, 


The first ond third letters—save the third letters of 
the second, seventh and cighth words—of the words 
whose definitions are given in the first column are to be 
changed to form those given in the second, 


Answers to Puzzles in Last ree 





1. Midsummer’s Day—1, Mangle, angle. , Ideal, 
| deal. 3, Drill, rill. 4, Share, hare 8, U gage, sage, 
6, March, arch. 7, Manna, Anna. 8, Equip, quip. 9%, 

over, over. 10, Scamp, camp. 11, Drift, rift. 12, 
Arose, rose. 13, Yearn, earn. 


2. James Madison, IP’ atrick Henry. 

3. Feast of Roses 

4. “Consider the lilies of the field’’—initials of flow- 
ers, in order. 

5. Across—1, 
Harpys. 5, Or pheus, 

Acrostic—Tithonos. 

6. Gladstone. 

7. Copperfield, 


2, Ikaros. 3, Triton. 4, 


Tisiphone. 
7, Otos. 8, Sirens. 


6, Nereus. 
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For the Mainaeiden, 


WHITLOWS. 

Whitlows are among the most painful ailments to 
which we are liable. Most of the suffering, however, 
could be avoided if they were properly treated and at- 
tended to at once. There are three kinds of whitlows. 

The least troublesome is an inflammation of the skin 
on some part of the finger, generally due to an animal 
poison absorbed in some slight scratch or abrasion. 
Cooks and poultry-dealers are specially subject to it, 
from the handling of “high” game. ‘There is not much 
swelling, but the inflammation tends to spread up the 
finger and the hand. It is readily checked by applying 
to it, and a little beyond the reddened part, 
strong solution of nitrate of silver. 

The second kind of whitlow usually appears about 
the nail, or the tip of the finger, and is due to some 
slight, perhaps unnoticed, injury. Pus forms rapidly 
under the skin, and there is a severe, throbbing pain. 
This can be at once and easily relieved by opening the 
skin above it. If—as is sometimes the case—it is under 
the nail, the pus may be reached and let out by care- 
fully cutting away the edge of the nail; or, if itis near 
the roots, by paring down the nail with a sharp knife. 

The third kind—generally called a felon—is an in- 
flammation and suppuration beneath the membrane 
(periosteum) that covers the bone. It is usually on 
the last, spongy joint of the finger. If left to itself, the 
pus will work to the surface. But the process is very 
slow and very painful, and results in destroying the 
terminal bone. Treating it with ‘soap and sugar’’ and 
poultices is worse than useless. Have a physician open 
it to the bone—the carlier the better, both in relieving 
the pain and saving the joint. 


a pretty 


—_— -->- ~——— 
ASTONISHED WAN-CHEWS. 

The wild Indian’s description of his first sight of a 
steamboat used to be much quoted—how Hobommok 
(the devil) came swimming up the river with whirl- 
pool fins, and coughed, and blew his nose, and yelled— 
with a war-whoop that sent every red man flying to the 
woods. 

The sensation excited in the wild Chinese by a silent 
and smokeless screw-steamer is described here in an ex- 
tract from notes of an Eastern voyage. The actual 
fright was less, though the wonder was possibly even 
greater. 

As we moved up the Wan-chew River, crowds of as- 
tonished Chinese lined the banks to see a vesscl sailing 
head to wind and current without any apparent motive- 
power. 

Persons who are familiar with the sight of an ascend- 
ing balloon, the wonders of electricity, or the silent 
progress of a propeller steamer, will have to reflect a mo- 
ment before they can appreciate the feeling of alarmed 
curtosity which fills the semi-civilized or savage breast, 
when for the first time impressed by such apparent 
miracles. 

In the present instance we had our sails furled, were 
steaming with anthracite coal which made no smoke, 
and were running through a strong current and against 
the wind. There was nothing in the world to give ig- 
norant minds the slightest clue as to how we got ahead. 
They were as much confounded as we would have been 
to see an ox-cart going up hill by itself. 

As we thus ascended the winding river, the villages 
niong its banks poured forth their excited inhabitants to 
witness the strange spectacle,—men, women and chil- 
dren hurrying to the water's edge, watching our mys- 
terious progress, and then returning slowly to their 
homes, as if they had seen enough to think about for a 
week. 

After we had anchored, they approached us warily 
in their boats, refusing to come alongside, and keeping 
their eyes on our every movement. They were evident- 
ly in doubt as to our terrestrial origin. 


ms 
THE CUNNING WILDCAT. 
The wildcat’s trick of hunting deer is brought to 
light by an incident related in the Bradford Sun : 


One day last week Garner Wilson, while going to 
his work, on Cowley Run, in Potter County, saw an un- 
nsual sight. A fine deer bounded past him on the full 
run, and on its back was fastened a huge wildcat. Mr. 
Wilson followed the strangely-assorted congo, and 
when he reached them the deer was dead, and the cat 
was feasting on its flesh. The cat had evidently dropped 
on ita victim from the limb of a tree, severing a large 


vein in the deer’s neck, and had ridden it to its death. 
Mr. Wilson killed the cat, which was very large and 
fierce. 


on 
SPELLING. 

The ‘‘spelling-match fever’? has passed away, but 
the reason for its departure is not by any means be- 
cause every one has learned to spell correctly. The 
following rhymed list of words from Texas Siftings 
may not be without value to those who acknowledge 
that there are still ‘‘a few words” which they cannot 
spell correctly, as to those who pride themselves in the 
supposition that they are as correct in their orthography 
as the dictionary : 


Stand up, ye teachers, now and spell, 
Spell phe nakistoscope and knell; 

yr take some simple word, as chilly, 
Or gauger, or the garden lily, 
To spell such a syllogism, 
And lachrymose and synchronism, 
And Pentateuch and saccharine, 
Apocrypha and celandine, 
Lactiferous and cecity, 
Jejune and homeopathy, 
Paralysis and chloroform, 
Rhinoceros and pachyderm, 
Metempsychosis. gherkins, basque, 
Is certainly no ask. 
Kaleidoscope and Tennessee, 
Kamschatka and dispensary, 
Diphthong and er rysipe ‘las, 
And etiquette and sassafras, 
Infallible and ptyalism, 
Allopathy and rheumatism, 
And cataclysm and beleaguer, 
Twelfth, eighteenth, rendezvous, intriguer, 
And hosts of other words are found, 
On English and on classic ground; 
Thus Behring’s Strait nd Michaelmas, 
Thermopyle, Cordille 
Suite, hemor rhage, jalap and Havana, 
Cinquefoil and ipe cacuanha, 
And Rappahannock, Shenandoah, 
And Schuylkill and a thousand more, 
Are words that some good spellers miss 
In dictionary lands like this. 
Nor need one think himself a scroyle, 
If some of these his efforts foil. 
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AN AFFECTIONATE PIG. 
The “moral” of “Mary and her Lamb” tells us, 
“And you each gentle ee 
In confidence may 


And make them follow ai 


ied call, 
you are always kind 


This is all correct, of sc cchyal the grammar—but 
there may be such a thing as having too much of a 
“gentle animal’s” good-will. The Farnesville (Ga.) 
Gazette says: 


Monday morning last, Mr. W. B 
ta, rode into town on horseback. Following his horse 
was a half-grown red hog. Everywhere the horse went 
the hog would follow, and at no time would he allow 
the horse to get out of his sight. 

Mr. Johnson says the hog took up with his horse in 
Carroll County, and has followed him for over one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven miles. 

When the horse stops the hog lies down near him. 
On being turned into a lot or stable together, the hog 
talks in his grunting language just as if he thought the 
horse understood everything he was saying. 

When Mr. Johnson rode off Monday afternoon the 
hog followed just as a colt would its mother. 


. Johnson, of Atlan- 


+> 
RIGHT SIDE UP. 

Accidents do happen sometimes which seem to con- 
tradict the simplest laws of nature. Thin glass will 
break when you drop it heaviiy out of a second-story 
window, but undoubtedly an exception is necessary to 
“prove the rule,” as they say—and here is the excep- 
tion. The Louisville Courier-Journal vouches for it, 
observing that it is not a “‘fish story,” but a fish-globe 
story : 


A very curious little occurrence happened yesterday 
morning (May 10th) at the residence of Mr. Joseph 
Short, above the Eastern Cemetery. 

His wife has a large gold-fish globe, which contained 
several fish, and was about two-thirds full of water. 

This globe was sitting on a table beside a window in 
the second story of the house, the table being some 
higher than the window-sill. 

The children were playing in the room, and one of 
them ran against the table, knocking the fish-globe from 
the table to the window-sill, balanced on the edge, and 
then dropped to the ground, striking full on the bot- 
tom, and remaining in that position. 

Nota particle of the water was spilled from the globe, 
ee glass was not injured, and none of the fish were 
nurt. 














THE DESERT-LARK. 

An English traveller across the plains of the upper 
Tigris was much interested in the song of a bird known 
only in deserts, as Sahara and the Steppes of Asia, and 
whose voice seems in singular tune with the solitude of 
nature an@he atmosphere of ancient ruins. 





This morning we heard for the first time the sweet 
but melancholy whistle of the desert-lark, a bird with 
such a curious song that I am surprised no fanciful 
traveller has ever thought it worth while to romance 
about it. 

It is a little brown bird with a speckled breast, which 
sits generally on the top of a bush and every now and 
then makes a short flight, showing some light feathers 
in its wings, and then suddenly closes them and dives 
down to its perch. While it does this it sings a touch- 
ing melody. 

The quality of the tone is so like the human voice 
that we had some trouble in tracing the song to its right 
owner.~—Bedouin Tribes of the Euphrates. 


——__>—_—_ 


“WELL, my dear, are you getting on nicely with your 
music?” “Oh yes, mamma; last month when I played 
four-hand pieces with my music-teacher I was alw aysa 
couple of bars behind. Now I am always at least three 
ahead.” 


A SMALL specimen of male humanity in a Springfield 
Sunday school lately undertook to me ‘morize a remark 
of Solomon, but recited it in this w: ay 

“A wise son maketh a glad futher, but a foolish son 
is just like his mother!” 

A little girl in the same school rendered the golden 
text in this fashion : 

“Be ye homely as I am homely!” 


PERHAPS some of our readers who visited the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition noticed the display that was made of 
burial caskets. It was the custom of one party each 
evening to mention some of the more important things 
they had seen during the day. On one occasion, the 
landlady, a peculiar person, joined the boarders. After 
they had mentioned a few of the wonderful things they 
had seen, she burst forth,— 

“Did you see the caskets? Oh my! they were bea-u- 
ti-ful! Oh! I thought if they only had a eorpse!”’ 


WE once were acquainted witha gardener of ex- 
tremely limited education who, when upon his dignity, 
would sometimes betray his ignorance in quite a Par- 
tingtonian style. One day while passing through his 
green-house, our attention was drawn to a beautiful dis- 
play of carnations and chrysanthemums. We were 
praising their fine appearance, when the owner over- 
hearing us, stepped forward. Drawing himself up to 
his full height, as if he had received a personal affront 
by our supposed mis-pronunciation, he said,— 





“We flowerists, mum, calls them tarnation pinks and 
cbristian anthems.”’ 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
A NECESSITY. 

Dr. C. O. FILES, Portland, Me., says: “Of all the sam- 
ples of medicine sent me during the past dozen years, it 
is the only one I have ever found which has become a 
necessity in my own household.” (Com, 
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There is nothing so simple and perfect for coloring 

as Diamond Dyes. Ask druggists. For carpet rags are 

better and cheaper than other dye-stuffs. [Com. 
a iv 

For a delicious breakfast try THURBER’s SHRED- 

DED OATS. Healthy and strengthening. [Com. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST! ’ 
No inside fixtures, 
right side up. iest to use. 
Nine sizes made. Three sizes 
Nesbitt Butter Printer. 
Every Churn and Printer 
warranted. One Churn at 
wholesale where we have no 
agents. Send P: ostal for Cir- 
culars. Agents wanted. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE C0., 


Belle Ows Falls, V 


~ Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 


The most effective external 
Remedy extant for the cure of 
« Skin Diseases and for Beautify- 
* ing the Complexion. 


Si a * CauTION.—There are counterfeits! 

BEFORE®AFTER §=Ack for Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, and see 

ENR that the name of C. N. CRITTENTON is 
GLENN 


on each packet. 
suit 


UR Sold by druggists, 25 cts.; 3 
"SDAP cakes 60c., and mailed to any 
SKIN DISEASES. address on receipt of price, and 
3 cents extra per cake, by 


C.N. CRITTENTON, Propr., 115 Fulton St., New York. 


Brown’s French Dressing. 
THE ORIGINAL! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 
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PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


-THURBER’S BIRD SEED. 


If you wish your bird to do well, procure from your 
grocer a package of Thurber’s Bird Seed. It is se- 
lected with great care, thoroughly cleaned, combines all 
the properties on which birds thrive, and each pound 
package contains a piece of Cuttle-fish bone. Ask, also, 
for Thurber’s Bird Gravel, in packages to go with 
the Seed. If your Grocer does not keep these articles, 
send a Postal Card, and we will see that you are sup- 
plied, Mention the COMPANION. 


H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., New York. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas beenremoved. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
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¥. & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


YANKEE COT (not of aes White Duck) $2. 
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Makesa perfect bed. No mattress or pillows required. 
Better than a hammock, as it fits the body as pleasantly, 
and lies straight, Folded or opened instantly. Self- 
fastening. It is just the thing for hotels, offices, cot- 
tages, —_ meetings, sportsmen, ete. Good for the 
lawn, pia st place in the house.” Splendid 
for invalids ‘or children. Sent on re ceipt of price, or 
c.0.D. For 50 cents extra, with order, I will pre- 
pay expressage to any railroad station east of Missis- 
sippi River, and north of Mason and Dixon’s Line. For 
75 cents, in Minnesota, Missouri and Iowa. Send for 
circulars of easy and reclining chairs for summer use. 

HERMON W. LADD, 108 Fulton St., Boston; 78 Bowery 
New York; 927 Arch St., Phila, Send for Circulars. 


CLUB 
ORDERS. 


We have made a specialty for five years of giving away 
as PREMIUMS to those who get up Clubs for our 
goods, Dinner and Tea Sets, Goid Band Sets, 
Silverware, &c., 7eas of all kinds, including Oolongs, 
Japans, English Br eakfast, Old and Young Hyson, Gun- 
powder, Foo Chow, at 50, 60 and 75 cts., and le 
Send for two-pound trial package, which we deliver, 
yoo re paid, at list prices, with full price and Premium 


sist. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CoO., 
801 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

















Sloan's Hinged Chimney =| 


45 Summer Street, Boston. 
95 Lake Street, 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Ask Local Dealers for Them. 

Extreme care is used in their 
manufacture. 

They are made of the BEST 
STEEL ATTAINABLE, every 
blade being hardened and tempered by MR. ENG- 
STROM himself by a secret chemical’ process which 
renders it impossible for any Razor not to be of the 


Best Cutting Quality. 
N. B.—The high Me PT won by these razors made by 
ENGS TROM t in S as tnduced some English 
makers to imitate the pis aad stamp on the face of their 
blades the words * Swedish Razors,” — other makers to 
imitate more closely Engstrom’s s . To distinguish 
the genuine, see that they are stamped on the shank of the 
razor, JOHAN ENGSTRO 

Ex = ed freeto any address on receipt of oe price, 
whic for black handle, medium and small size, $2; 
wide blade. 3. 50; ivory, $3; extra ivory, $3.50 each. 

Send for descriptive list. 
Every Razor is Fully Warranted by 
BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 
374 Washington Street, Boston, Mass- 


















IS THE ONLY RELIABLE 


CLEANER and POLISHER 


Of NICKEL and SILVER PLATE, 
BRASS, COPPER, PLATE GLASS, Etc. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


H. K. and F, B, THURBER & CO., Agents, 
NEW YORK. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


OIL STOVE. 


Wire Gauze, Non-Explosive 


The only Oil Stove made 
with Wire Gauze inside 
the Reservoir, on the prin- 
ciple of the Sir Humphrey 
Davy Safety Lamp, for 
use in Mines, thus making 
it Absolutely Non-ex- 









plosiv: 
Will ‘not smoke when 
laced in the draught. 


eservoir finished in imi- 
tation of Scotch Granite. 
Our 1882 _ Stove has 
improved Bake Oven, Ss 


‘Tier 


~~ Patent. 


Fronts, and many other = 
valuable improvements. <4 = 
Send for Catalogue. 
If you want our beautiful cards illustrating the Light 
Wonders of the World, send six cents postage. 
The Adams & Westlake M’f’g Co., 
100 Beekman Street, 
7 E. 


N.Y. 
Fourteenth St., N. Y. 


Self-Closing Fancets 
Save the Water. 


CANNOT BE LEFT 
RUNNING, 
And are now being used 
in nearly all First- 
Class Houses. 


The Broughton Patent 
THE BEST. 


Every one Warranted. 
E. STEBBINS M’F’G CO, 
Springfield, Mass., 
Sole Manufacturers. 


Chicago. 








Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 








COLGATE & CO.’S 


Violet Toilet Water. 


The tender and delicate odor of fresh- 


ly gathered violets is exhaled by this 
delicious toilet water. 


R. LOW, SON & HAYDON'S 
TOILET SOAPS 


Leave no unpleasant odor on the hands. 
The popular kinds are 


ELDER FLOWER, IN > LB. BARS, 











OLD BROWN WINDSOR, IN PACKETS. 


Triple Handkerchief Extracts, 
Royal Windsor Toilet Water, 
Eau de Cologne, 
Violet Nursery Powder, 
Rose Leaf Powder. 





Acknowledged to be the best and most satisfactory 
Toilet Articles in the world. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 

















